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| 66 
“These two pictures 
tell the truth 


1 very plainly.” 


A strong testimonial to the effi- 
ciency, dependability and service 
worth of BAHNSON HUMIDI- 
FIERS. 


Our services are yours for the ask- 
ing. 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a | beam trolley. 


Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck equal 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work tn the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker, 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let “us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


-YALE- 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight 


Leather Belting 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Cleaning 
Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
kievolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 


FICE CHARI N.C. 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office 
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Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern 
Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

For all points in the South, freight differen- 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any 


other plant manufacturing soda products. 


A Southern Institution 


great factors in the rapid 
growth of the Textile Industry 
in the South have been favorable 
labor conditions and nearby sources 
of raw materials. 


The only plant in the South 
manufacturing Soda products, our 
works at Saltville, Va., is the logical 
source of supply for Southern Tex- 
tile Mills and may truly be ealled a 
Southern institution. During the 
twenty-nine years of its-existence, 
this plant has saved Southern con- 
sumers millions of dollars in 
freight charges. 


Let us serve you direct from the 
works in either carload or less- 
than-carload quantities. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43 STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


(Deal 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
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Bleaching Powder-SodaAsh 
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Still another 


N FEBRUARY 1921 we announced the completion of a new commission 
I dye house in Providence, R. 1. In February 1922 we announced the 
completion of ‘‘another milestone’’ of progress,— a new commission 
dyehouse at Greenville, S.C. Both of these dyehouses are thoroughly modern 
in every way, completely equipped with Franklin Package Dyeing Machines 
for dyeing yarn in the wound form, and, with our Philadelphia plant, also a 
model dyehouse, make a total of three in this country. In addition to these 
we also have a plant in Denton, England, near Manchester. | 
Now we take pleasure in announcing still another milestone,— the Franklin | 
Process Spinning Mill at Fingerville, S. C. The addition of this mill to our | 
organization increases the range of our service and by eliminating unnecessary 


processes will result in material advantages to our customers. 
The Franklin Process Spinning Mill will manufacture cotton yarns, both 
single and ply up to 30’s exclusively for distribution through the Franklin : 


Process Company. Our three commission dyehouses will hereafter carry large 
stocks of grey yarn in these counts to apply only on customers’ dyeing orders, 
if they so desire. 

Thus, from now on, when customers specify that we furnish the yar: in 
counts up to 30’s they can be assured of delivery in a week or ten days or in 
less time if the occasion demands. | 

Customers who still wish to furnish their own yarn for dyeing will receive 
the same courteous and prompt attention as in the past. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers Yarn Spinners Glazed Yarns Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester, Eng. | 
New York Office 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
reenville, S. C. 
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Saving ‘4 H.P. per frame — 
The Return on the Investment 


SURVEY of 8 cotton mills, averaging 57,500 
spindles each, made by Electrical World, shows 
the following power costs. 


Average Cost Average Hours Average Weeks Cost per 
i of Power Equivalent to per Week per Year H.P. Year 
| 1.69/Kw. hr.= 1.2 $/H.P.hr. x 48 x 50 = $28.80 


Since repeated mill tests have demonstrated that Hyatt 
bearings,when applied to the cylinder shaft only, of a 
252 spindle frame (tape drive) will save an average of 
.51 H.P. per frame, 


Annual saving 
would be: '.51 H.P. x $28.80 = $14.70 per frame 


Return on Annual Saving $14.70 
Investment ~ Cost of Installation $35.00 
If any of these mills had originally specified Hyatt 
roller bearings their annual savings would be: 
57,500 spindles — 252 x $14.70 = $3,350.00 


By specifying Hyatt bearings you can secure propor- 
tionate power saving, substantial economies in main- 
tenance, and dependable operation as well. 


= 42% 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
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Saco-Lowell!l Shops 


Wh 


H. & B. American Machine Co. 
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Economists are generally agreed that quality 
textiles are now produced in the South at an 
average lower cost than those of the North. 


The reasons are obvious:—nearness to the 
source of raw materials; cheaper power; a co- 
operation on the part of operatives, and, above 
all, the South’s eager attitude towards improve- 
ments in textile machinery and mill practice. 


One practice, however, could be much more gen- 
erally adopted throughout the South—one that 
would give our textile mills a still greater pro- 
duction-quality lead, and one which is strongly 
advocated by all engineers—LIGHT CARDING. 


Crowding the cards—forcing them to carry a 
load of over 125 pounds per day—results in a 


NOW is the best of all times to install additional cards. 


Thursday, June 5, 


Mills That Pay Best Dividends 
Are Equipped for Light Carding 


sliver which still retains a much-too-great per- 
centage of motes and in which the fibers have 
not been perfectly and uniformly combed out; 
and this can mean but one thing: impairment 
of quality in the finished product. 


Extra cards, to bring the machines up to a 
sufficient number to take the laps from the 
pickers and run them through in light loads— 
giving every tooth an opportunity to do its full 
duty — producing perfect slivers, IS THE 
SOUNDEST AND MOST PROFITABLE IN- 


VESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE. 


Extra cards mean lowering your record of sec- 
onds, with a prompt increase of net profits that 
will quickly absorb the cost of the additional 
cards. 


Better 


carding will mean increased production on the spinning frames 
in the days not far ahead when high production will mean large 


profits. 


We Must Keep The South Leading in Big Scale 
Production of Quality Textiles 


If you are crowding your cards—piling up seconds — increasing inspection costs — 
lowering profits—thinning dividends—NOW is the time to revise your carding prac- 


tice. 


Ask your manufacturer for quotations NOW. 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Ashworth Bros., inc. 
Terrell Machine C 


itin Machine Works 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Brown-St. Onge Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works S. K. F. Industries 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


The 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


Stafford Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Charlotte Mfg. Co. The Bahnson Co. 

Howard Bros. 7? Co. Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
8. S. Roy & Son Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. Stee! Heddie Mfg. C 


o. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Barber-Colman Co. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
The Root Co. 


; Franklin Process Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Link-Belt Co. 


1924. 
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Advantages Light Carding 


By a Representative of the Whitin Machine Works. 


ITH competition as keen as it is 

between textile manufacturing 
plants in this country, as well as 
this nation as a textile power, facing 
the attempts of foreign competitors 
to establish a market for their goods 
here in the United States, with cot- 
ton crops made smaller due to the 
boll weevil, there remains one sal- 
vation for the textile manufacturers 
today—one and all have to turn out 
a better grade of goods than ever 
before. That means economy of 
operation and quality—and there is 
no quality to be had when cards are 
loaded up and required to do twice 
as much as they should do. 


Lighter carding should be the aim 
of every mill desiring first-class 
quality in their goods. 

There is as little use to demand 
quality of a card when jamming it 
full of cotton as there is demanding 
good riding qualities of an automo- 
bile traveling 60 miles an hour over 
a poor road surface. 


Much depends on the laps deliv- 
ered from the picker-room. Too 
often one sees a card trying to clean, 
pick and card cotton—the resull 
being a web full of nits, specks, and 
leaf, and a card with dirty, damaged 
fillets. 

The 
card 


Whitin revolving 
is a machine which 


top fiat 
‘an be 


positively set to do the finest kind 
of work, but all the excellent work- 
manship and design of our card can 
be made to count for little by any 
boss carder who thinks he can turn 
it into a bale-breaker. 

The modern, up-to-date card, as 
typified by the Whitin revolving top 
flat card, has many refinements. Le! 
us run over the salient points of 
interest in the Whitin card. 


The Whitin card is a heavy, rig- 
idly constructed machine, built to 
eliminate all possible vibration, with 
all the parts milled and fitted to 
assure the best of construction. The 
evlinders and doffers are ground to 
an absolutely true surface, and then 
balanced accurately to a _ speed 
much higher than actually required. 
The cylinder bearings are remova- 
ble bronze bushings, with the pedes- 
tal so designed that any overflow of 
oil is prevented from getting on the 
cylinder and the clothing. The 
flexible bends are machined all over 
and polished whereby the flais can 
be set most accurately by means olf 
the five adjusting points. 

The cylinder screen is adjustable 
at three points, and the licker-in 
screen, when once set properly to 


the licker-in, goes with the licker-1) 
as, due to 
clothing 


the eslinder 
The mote 


grinding, 
wears down. 


The Whitin Card 


knives, likewise, conform to the 
movements of the licker-in and 
screen. 

Our doffer slow motion, with 
gear and lever arrangement with a 


neutral position, is second to none. 


Due to the Whitin comb motion 
running im oil and due to the very 
earefully made and efficient comb 
box, our comb can be run at hich 


without 
coming noisy. 


speeds heating up he. 


The grinder motion is such that 
the flats are ground in the same 
plane as when they are carding, 
thereby assuring the same piic!) 


being held by the clothing wire. 

Lastly, the front stripping plates 
ure easily adjustable, and, when 
once properly set, are 80 arranged 
that they follow the flexible bend as 
if 18 reset to allow for the grinding. 

The Whitin Machine Works, 
lieving that the wool system of 
handling cotton waste is preferable 
lo all other systems, make a com- 
plete line of card feeds, full roller 
cards and roving condensers for the 
cotton waste trade. 


De- 


Combers. 

Do not throw out your combers! 
Buy more! 

It is our belief that more combers 
than ever are going to be used. 
Why? Because a comber means 
quality in any yarn. A carded yarn 
of the same staple cannot equal a 
combed yarn in evenness, lustre, 
or breaking strength. One hears 
it said that silk and worsteds are 
being worn to the detriment of 
cotton fabrics. If so, this situa- 


And how else 
cotton goods of 


fion has to be faced. 
than ‘to produce 
such texture and quality as have 
never been before! With cot- 
lon prices around the 30-cent level, 
the public wants more quality, more 
for its money, before it will be will- 
ing to buy cotton-made goods again. 
combed yarn in evenness, lustre, or 
breaking strength. One hears it 
that silk and worsteds are be- 
ing worn to the detriment of cotton 
fabries. If so, this situation has to 
be faced. And how else than to pro- 
duce cotton goods of such texture 
and quality as have never been seen 
before! With cotton prices around 
the 30-cent level, the public wants 
more quality, more for its money, 
before it will bé willing to buy 
cotton-made goods again 


said 


\ comber stands for profit. On 
semi-combed work, taking out 7 per 
cent waste; a comber means 1-16 of 
an inch on the staple, and on fully 
combed work, % of an inch. And 
the resulting yarn is smoother and 
stronger—a great aid and advantage 
in the weave-shed where approxi- 
mately half the cost of producing 
cotton fabrics is to be found. 


On cotton ranging in staple %” to 
| 3-16", the Whitin Machine Works 
recommend the use of their Model 
“E,” Nasmith type comber. This 
comber, built with a wide, heavy 
frame. highest grade of material! 
and workmanship, simplicity of de- 
sign, gives a high production. A 
perfect piecing with a long overlap 


Continued on Page 23 


The Whitin Comber 
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Combing Machine 


HE subject matter in the Better 

Equipment Campaign in this is- 
sue 1s devoted to carding and comb- 
ing. and the following description of 
the Nasmith combing machine 
is furnished by the John 
Hetherington & Sons, of Manchester, 
England: 


makers, 


illustration, this 
quite independent 
huilt back to back on the 
framing. and each may run or 
independently of what its 
he doing. It is driven Dy 
although each ecomber 


As seen in the 
machine 18 two 
combers, 
stop quite 
fellow may 


single pelt, 


when more convenient—may have 
its own belt, with fast and loose 
pulley 
Advantages of the two-sided ma- 
chine are: 
1. Economy of floor space, shaft- 
pulleys and belts 


ing, 
2 reduction in the distance 
traversed daily by the operative 
standing 
front of 


2 Setting all done whtist 
upright, in full in 
each machine. 

The Nipper. 
movable 
which is ad 
the centre of the 
The adiustment of 


detaching 


The Nipper hinges on a 
pivot fixed on a 
justable round 
eviinder shaft 
the nipper to the roller is 
regulated by nipper 
pivot, and as it moves concentrically 
to the evlinder the relation between 
the nipper and the cylinde! 
alwavs remains the same, no matter 
how the nipper is set to the roller. 
Further, this adjustment does not in 
any way interfere with the settings 
of the feed and top comb, which are 
quite independent of the nipper ad- 
justment. All the nippers are ad- 
justable simultaneously to the roller 
and a convenient index is provided 
to show the amount of displacement. 

The nippers 


level 


moving the 


needles 


are very simple and 
light, and the swing has been re- 
duced to 158", no part of them movy- 
ing more, and they no longer earry 
the LOD comb. 

The lip of the nipper is kept high 
and supports well the lap behind the 
top comb, and as the nipper moves 
back if still higher instead of 
falling as formerty. 


rises 


Top Comb. 

The Top Comb, as stated, is quite 
independent of the nipper, swinging 
on its own fixed center, but rocking 
in time with the nipper. It ean be 
removed from and replaced on the 
machine without the use of any in- 
strument whatever. For cleaning, it 
is simply lifted and drawn forward 


into notehes where it remains. A 
slight push causes it to fall back 


automatically into position. 
Patented Variable Weighting. 
Patented Variable Weighting of 
the leather-covered detaching roll- 
ers is a great improvement on the 
usual dead weight. The pressure on 
the roller varies from minimum to 
maximum and back again each 
stroke. When the’ roller starts up 
lo back off and when reversing it is 
almost nil, and only begins to in- 
crease when detaching has com- 
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menced and reaches its maximum at 
the end of the detaching operation. 
Many and important advantages re- 
sult, the chief being: 

1. Life of the 
least doubled. 

2. Much heavier laps easily 
worked because for the brief instant 
at the end of the detaching the 
pressure on the roller can be much 
greater than would be possible if it 
remained constantly on. 


leather covering at 


ure 


3. The strain on the roller-driving 
mechanism when starting and 
versing the rollers is reduced almost 
fo vanishing point, as at that mo- 
ment there is scarcely any pressure 
on the rollers. 


re- 


Patented Positive Grip Nipper Feed, 


The Patented Positive Grip Nip- 
per Feed is a secondary nipper slid- 
ing to and fro within. the main 
nipper. At the proper moment It 


securely nips the lap, and: gradually 


feeds forward rather more than is 


Spare Lap Carrier. 

A convenient arrangement is em- 
ployed to enable the operative to 
easily place the heavy lap on its 
peg without lifting above her head 
and then push it up out of the way 
until needed. It is then pulled down 
again, easily turns on its peg for 
‘readying’ and finding the end and 
is on a level with its position when 
working. The effort of the opera- 
tive is much reduced and much lap 
waste avoided. 

Patent Cascade Lap Conductor. 

This arrangement prevents the 
end of the lap from falling on the 
feed when the lap runs out, which 
often the machine or 
great damage to needles. 

Other Details. 

Five lines of rollers in the draw 
box, 20 rows of needles on the cylin- 
der. Stop motion to each head. Full 
ean stop motion. Any system of 
waste collection. 


stops causes 


Nasmith Twin Comber Machine. 


required each stroke, the surplus 
heing drawn back within the main 
nipper before it Important 
advantages follow: 


el Ses, 


i. It will grip and feed any weight 
of lap, and short staple just as well 
as long. 


2. It approaches much nearer to 
the nip of the detaching roller at 
the end of detaching than 1s possible 
with a feed roller and there is no 
long fibre left “floating” to be car- 
ried away as waste. 


3. It effects a very great saving in 
waste without any sacrifice of 
cleanliness. 


Patented Detaching Roller-Driving 
Mechanism. 


The cam and sector are retained, 
but the clutch is dispensed with and 
a much more silent mechanism sub- 
stituted, which takes less room and 
does not require to dwell when dis- 
engaging, so that the contour of the 
cam is made smoother and a slower 
start and a longer time given to the 
backing off avoiding the usual ab- 
rupt brusque movement. 


Amer- 
agent, of 


These machines are sold in 
ica by Herbert Harrison, 
Boston, Mass. 


Comparison of Semi-Combed and 
Double Carded Yarns. 


A recent series of tests made with 
a view of using the Nasmith comber 
in place of a system of double card- 
ing or semi-combing, as it is termed, 
lead to the following conclusions in 


regard to using the combing ma- 
chine: 
First: The use of the comber in 


place of the second card 
resulted in a sheen or lustre on the 
sliver that could not be attained by 
carding. 

Second: The parallelization of the 
fibre accomplished by the combing 
process can not be expected by any 
amount of carding, thus eliminating 
one or more processes of drawing. 

Third: Flat stripping on second 
process of carding would be likely 
to contain a high percentage of fibre 
as good, with the staple just as long 
as the cotton originally used, while 
the waste made on the comber con- 
tains no long fibres. 


process 


Thursday, June 5, 1924. 


In reporting these tests. the expert 
who made them said:: 

“In other words, | should obtain 
more yarn from a given amount of 
raw cotton, when using a system of 


combing taking out 5 per cent 
waste, than I should expect to get 
from a system of double carding, as 


the long fibres which would be lost 
in the flat strippings would be re- 
tained in the combing 

He further that: “The 
general appearance of the yarn 
made by this process, plus the addi- 
tional strength, would, evidently, 
command a much higher = selling 
price: while the eost of manufac- 
ture would prove less in the carding 
and combing than in the 
two processes of carding.” 

He also instance of per- 
sonal experience, valuable for com- 
parative purposes, stating as fol- 
lows: 

“IT have taken a similar mill to my 
own containing 126 cards, 8 of which 
are grinding, making 118 cards at 
work, and should expect to card 450 
pounds weekly produce high- 
grade yarn from 1% to 1 3-16 Amer- 


process.” 


asserts 


pre 


cites an 


ican cotton. UH double carding was 
to be done this would mean 252 
cards to produce 53,100 pounds of 
eard sliver, added to this would be 


the Derby double system for making 
laps for finisher card. 

“The cost per pound of this sys- 
lem (two processes of carding and 
one of doubling), including the eard 
room oversight, would cost approx- 
imately three-quarters of a cent per 
pound, 

“The system of carding and comb- 
ing would be 126 ecards. the carding 
at slightly less than half the above 
cost, and 24 twelve-head combers at 
2200 pounds each weekly, plus the 
necessary sliver and ribbon lap 
processes. 


Cotton Weaving Industry in Italy. 


The Italian Cotton Association has 
just made public the results of an 
exhaustive census of the weaving 
branch of the Italian eotton indus- 
iry. The data given covers the sit- 
uahion as of December 31, 1923. 

Returns have been filed by 380 
firms possessing 115,644 looms out of 
123,000 looms estimated as operating 


in Italy. Figures involving about 
8,000 looms are therefore missing 
inasmuch as reports concerning 


them were not returned to the asso- 
ciation within the period prescrib- 
ed; but the absence of statistics re- 
lating to not more than 6% per cent 
of the total looms was not consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to 
warrant a delay in publishing the 
results of the census. 

The 115,644 looms under review do 
not include those used for the mak- 
ing of ribbons. Of the 380 firms 
which have responded, 276 produce 
for their own account and 104 for 
the account of third parties. The 
former possess 99,214 looms and the 
latter 16,430. A total of 103.877 looms 
were reported as active and 11,767, 
or about 10 per cent as idle. 


» 
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SKAYEF 


As the Ship Slides Down the Ways ee oe 


Ist Skayef Hangers save from 50 per 
Saving ~ wd upward of the energy which 
plain bearings consume in friction. 


FEW swings of the sledge—the last wedge goes—-ana the new hull 


This means « of 15 to 35 . 
slides down the well-greased ways to the water. Smoke curls up re 2 aves to 35 per cent of ' 
as it gathers momentum. Just as the hull nears the water, the tre- 
mendous sliding friction causes flames to break out at many points on Saving "sting shutdowns for replacing 
Or adjusting bearings: forced idie- 
the ways! ness of machines and men is a cost-factor 
too big to be ignored. 
The same holds true with the plain bearing hangers in your plant. 
Power starts the shafts revolving. More power is required to keep Saving '? 80 per cent as compared with 
, plain bearing hangers. Lubricant 
them turning. Although well-oiled-as the snips ways—mor;re oil is required only at infrequent intervals and it 
constantly required or the bearings will run hot and stick with con- cut and Sells. 
sequent danger of fire, expensive repairs and shutdowns. 4th =e There is no discernible wear of the . 
Savin hard steel balls and races and ab- 
solutely no shaft wear. Dust and 
Why invite power losses and high lubricant costs that the sliding, grit cannot enter the bearings and Skavef | 
dragging areas of metal in plain bearing hangers entail? A changeover ne ee ne 
to Skayef self-aligning Ball Bearing Hangers will pay for itself wichin cally for shaft deflections. | 
two years time by savings in power and upkeep costs. Let our en- f 
gineers submit figures. 


See MacRae’s Blue Book for Nearest Distributor 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY . . . . 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Proper Carding 
Revolving Cards 


By a Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
impertect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
In manutacturing becomes a heavier charge agains! your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods’ of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. Hi a lower grade contains even one more Iimperteetion to the mile 
of 30/1, 1t means fourteen more impertections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more impertections to the thousand pounds; one. thousand 
pounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
tions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cul down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning. Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn Call be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“Spinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask ms to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represenicative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


HE modern type of card, generally 


The flats can be set closer to the 


known as the revolving flat card, cylinder. 


was first built in America about 
i886, following English models 
which had come into quite general 
use in England. Ul 1s interesting to 
note that the first lot. of revolvmeg 
flat ecards built in this country, some 
ten in number, are still in operation 
in the mill in -which they were 
originally installed. They were so 
well designed and built, that there 
have been practically no radical de- 
partures from the original design. 
Improvements have been principally 
in shop methods of manufacture, 
greater accuracy in workmanship 
and in duplication of parts. 

These facts have reduced the ne- 
cessity for replacement of cards on 
account of obsoletion of design, as 
is the case with other processes in a 
mill, but the accuracy required in 
the setting of cards makes it very 
difficult to successfully repair worn 


As the cotton will be nearer the 
points of the wire, the card will 
produce better carding by laying the 
fibres nearer parallel and remove 
more dirt. 

The upkeep of the cards will be a 
great deal less, due to not over- 
working the cards. 

Cotton will not be loaded into the 
cylinder so rapidly and require less 
stripping. 

With less stock going through: the 
card there will be better air control 
so that better carding with less good 
waste will result. 

Where strength is not the first 
consideration, a lower grade of cot- 
ton may be used giving as good re- 
sults as far aS appearance is con- 
cerned. 

An operator can tend more cards, 
as he will not have to doff so often. 

With these advantages, the extra 


Saco-Lowell Card 


bearings, journals and other parts 
affecting the settings. The import- 
ance of the cards’ function in the 
production of yarn is so fundamen- 
tal that a mill can ill afford to re- 
lain ecards that have become badly 
worn, regardless of the design. 


A question for a mill to consider 
in connection with carding is not so 
much that of replacement, as it is 
that of sufficient carding to obtain 
the necessary quality of work, and 
this is the point to which we wish 
fo give most consideration in this 
article. 


Light Carding for the Betterment of 
Quality. 


By using a light lap and keeping 
un reasonable draft, the best condi- 
tions are obtained. 

some of the advantages of light 
carding are as follows: 

Better settings may be made and 
maintained. 


The licker-in will remain sharper 
longer, causing the cotton to remain 
on the points of the teeth; this pre- 
sents the cotton to the cylinder in 
better condition. As there will be 
no big bulk of cotton passing the 
knives and screens, they will remain 
in place better. 

The clothmg will remain sharp 
longer. 


cost of a few cards and floor space 
is more than offset by the better 
conditions and improved product. 


It is no doubt granted that the 
clothing performs principal 
function of a card. The quality and 
condition of this part of the card 
certainly determines to a very large 
degree the quality of the work 
turned off. 

With the clothing in good condi- 
Lion, however, much depends upon 
how much work one tries to make 
the ecard perform. With standard 
speeds, if one is satisfied to card 
only a medium amount of cotton, 
then the wires of the clothing have 
an opportunity to get at the indi- 
vidual fibres of cotton, straighten 
them imto parallel positions and 
pick out and retain the seeds, leaf 
and trash. 

When the quantity of cotton sup- 
plied to the ecard is increased, the 
fibres can receive only a smaller 
amount of attention from the points 
of the wire. An inferior web is then 
delivered from the doffer and much 
more seed, leaf and dirt escapes past 
the points of the wire and pass on 
with the sliver. Damage is thus 
started which cannot be overcome 
in the following processes, and an 
inferior yarn is sure to be spun 
when the quantity of cotton sup- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Pioneer Builders Revolving Flat 
Cards America 


New Charlotte Office and Shop 


In 1886 we built our first revolving flat card, serial num- 
ber one. With the exception of the number one card, the 
first ten cards are running satisfactorily today in the mill 
which originally bought them. The number one is now in 
our plant. On account of its historic value to us, we gave 
the mill anew card to replace it. 'We have just completed 


card serial number 47,763 at our Newton Plant, and we built 
7,250 at our Lowell Plant. With the exception of those 
cards which have been destroyed by fire or accident, all of 
those 55,013 are running satisfactorily today. What more 
proof of the quality of the Saco-Lowell Card could a man- 
ufacturer want? 


When a card leaves our shops we do not forget it. We have maintained 


cents. 


1824 


No. 1 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for twenty-five years a repair shop in Charlotte for rewinding lickers-in 
and reclothing top flats. In this plant we use the same tools and methods 
that we use in our manufacturing plant at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Who could be more interested in the proper performance of Saco-Lowell, 
Lowell, Pettee, or Saco-Pettee cards than the builders of these machines? 


If you do not know of the satisfactory operation of the Saco-Lowell Card 
Stripping System, ask your neighboring mills. We now have systems in oper- 
ation from Maine to Texas. If you cannot find out where to go to inspect this 
system, write us, and one of our sales engineers will go with you, and let the 
system itself and the management of mill sell it to you. We know of no Presi- 
dents, Treasurers, Superintendents or Boss Carders of mills using our system 
who are dissatisfied. 


If you want more proof, come to us and let us show its saving in dollars and 


Card lighter, use Saco-Lowell Repair Service, investigate and install the Saco- 


Lowell Card Stripper 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1924 


Sales Offices 


1220 Mint St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Masonic Building 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Get steady speed from 
your bicycle drives 


Steady spinning speed requires a belt which 
won't slip. In order not to slip, the belt has to 
he “made for the job.” 


You'll find this belt in the Graton & Knight 


Standardized Series—a grouping of brands of 


Graton & Knight Leather Belts. The right helt 
for the right job, all through the mill as well 
us for your spinning frames. 


\ll Graton & Knight Standardized Series belts 
are made of rugged, honest leather. The 
standardized belt for spinning frames is pliable 
and pulley-hugging. It pulls steadily without 
slippage. It is remarkably free from stretch. 
Does not require constant taking-up. It is, In 
short, the ideal belt for this use. 

The other brands of Graton & Knight Stand- 
ardized Series are made just as carefully for 
their particular work. And all are held to rigid 
standards of quality to guarantee uniform re- 
placements. 

Book 101-Q tells how textile mills can save 
money with Standardized Leather Belts. Write 
for a copy today. 


THE GRATON & Kwnicut Mec. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Standardized 
LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Leather 


ON & KNIGHT 
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Reclaiming Bohbins By 


EXTILAC is a treatment that re- 

claims and renews the life of 
filling, warp or speeder bobbins. A 
treatment, the first process of which 
removes all accumulations of lint, 
shellac, paint, oil, and grease. 

Textilac, contrary to shellac or 
enamel treatments, not only coats, 
but penetrates the wood wall of the 
bobbin and prevents moisture or oil 
from penetrating. 

Textilac permits yarn to be 
steamed upon the bobbin with no 
bad results to either bobbin or yarn. 
The Textilac Company points to dye 
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The bobbin shown in this il- 
lustration has been Textilae- 
treated and is steamproof, oil- 
proof and waterproof. It will 


not crack, splinter nor require 
re-reaming. 


houses that use Textilac-treated 
sticks in the dyeing machines, hold- 
ing the yarn in boiling dye liquids 
five hours at a time and, when 
changing from one color to the 
other, allowing but fifteen minutes 
for washing them. 

The ordinary shellac surfaced 
bobbin is subject to knife cuts 
which splinter the surface and 
lower the serviceability. The elas- 
ticity of Textilac prevents splinter- 
ing. 

The enameling process has for its 
base a pigment that becomes hard 
and brittle, forming a shell about 
the bobbin whieh once cracked, 
ruins the whole surface. Textilac 
employs a special gum that can 
never become brittle enough to 
orack. 

Most mills are obliged to ream 
their bobbins frequently to insure 
a proper fit. The shellac finish 
causes irregularity in the fit. En- 
ameled bobbins also require réeam- 


Textilac Treatment 


ing—a difficult and unsatisfactory 
operation because enamel is_ 
easily cracked. Textilac leaves the 
fit perfect. The bobbin is locked in 
the correct size and shape and the 
surface cannot be cracked. 

Textilac is used on all kinds of 
bobbins for cotton, worsted, woolen 
or silk yarns. 

The Textilac Company makes the 
following statement relative to its 
process: 

Many mills in the past have been 
using old and unsatisfactory bob- 
bins, and have made a practice of 


This bobbin was taken from a 
lot that had been enameled. It 
had been steamed only once, yet 
the surface softened, became 
sticky and produced enough ten- 
sion to break the yarn before it 
left the bobbin. 


discarding a small quantity of those 
in the poorest condition, replacing 
them with new ones. It was im- 
practical to throw out a quantity 
sufficient to raise the quality of the 
work. 

This wasteful practice can now be 
abandoned—the efficiency of everv 
department can be increased sub- 
stantially. Textilac is the answer to 
the bobbin problem. 

While we have special equipmen! 
for cleaning and treating old bob- 
bins, we also treat new bobbins di- 
rect from the manufacturers. A 
number of mills after trying Tex- 
lilac on old bobbins, have had us 
treat all their new bobbins. This 
causes no more trouble to the bob- 
bin manufacturer than the prepara- 
tion of bobbins for the old enamel- 
ing process and hence precludes any 
necessity for an extra charge from 
the manufacturer. 

We also treat the heads of warper 

‘Continued on Page 35) 
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UNSEEN LOSSES 


NE of the greatest difficul- 
ties in any manufacturing 
business is the avoidance of 
“unseen losses.” Experts 
sometimes call these “un- 
seen losses” “unidentified 
expenses.” But I have not 
much use for experts or 
expert terms, when common sense methods 
will apply. 

Let me try in a common sense manner to 
explain what I mean by “unseen losses.”’ 

Suppose a steam coil in a tank springs a 
leak and the water ruins the contents of the 
tank, and the contents are surreptitiously 
permitted to run down the sewer; suppose 
after spending $100 to obtain a customer's 
trade our shipping department makes an 
error and ships the wrong variety and we 
lose the good will of the customer, and, of 
course, the $100 spent in obtaining that 
order. There is no account on our books 
where such losses may be identified or seen. 


Suppose the frictional load in your mill is 
increased 10%, causing an increased con- 
sumption of fuel; suppose your belt slip 
increases 2°; suppose you lose additional 
time in repairing or renewing belting; sup- 
pose your conditioning causes poor finished 
cloth; you have no direct method of detect- 
ing such losses. 


And yet to you as well as to ourselves, 


- guch losses will represent the difference be- 


tween a normal profit and a loss. 


It is a magnificent thought to create some 
mutual provision by which the mills may 
protect themselves against unjust claims 
made by their customers, but it is far better 
to reduce the liability of claims to the mini- 
mum by using products known to be man- 
ufactured by those of long experience and 
unquestioned reputation. It is beyond dis- 
pute that the better class of mill men, 
meaning, of course, the more successful, do 
this very thing. 

In 1918 when E. F. Houghton & Co. were 
considering the consolidation with another 
interest manufacturing dyes (one of the 
many war babies), the experts who were 
called in to examine the books, marveled at 


the fact that. over a period of 20 years, the 
losses from bad debts by E. F. Houghton & 
Co. were less than one-quarter of one per 
cent., while with the newer dye manufactur- 
ing concern the losses had been one-and-one- 
quarter per cent. 


Our explanation was that, inasmuch’as the 
Houghton Products commanded the highest 
price, it required intelligence to appreciate 
the superior quality warranting the higher 
price, and courage to pay it, and, therefore, 
Houghton’s customers were for the most 
part the most intelligent and courageous 
concerns, which reduced the loss from bad 
debts proportionately. 


I make no pretense at being “all wise.” I 
have been stung as often as anyone, in trying 
to buy things cheap. I will wager that I 
have bought more automobile lemons than 
any reader, because I am a human being and 
subject to the influences of a good “argufier’ 
in the shape of a salesman. But I know 
intuitively that every time I go out to obtain 
something for nothing, | usually find that I 
have paid something for nothing, and paid 
a good price at that. 


And so it is with these “unseen losses;” a 
mill man will run through what he supposes 
to be a successful season and he estimates 
in his mind certain profits, but when the in- 
ventory is off and the books closed, the antic- 
ipated profits are not shown and there can 
be but one explanation and that is “unseen 
losses.” 


Cost systems rarely pick up these “unseen 
losses.”” They are something that must be 
prevented, not remedied. 


It has been the rule with E. F. Houghton 
& Co. to never buy a “job lot of oils.” Ido 
not know how far back the rule originated, 
but it was before my time, which is 40 years 
back and the reason is that while you know 
how much you gain in price on these job 
lots, you never know what the “unseen 
losses”’ will be. 


Uniformity of raw materials and supplies 
is one of the greatest preventives of “unseen 
losses.”’ .Houghton aims always at uniform- 
ity. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago— Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. O. Box 1143 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for | 


the Textile Industry 
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Advantages 


JT is a well known fact that even- 

ness and breaking strength of 
varn are greater in mills having the 
proper equipment for good carding 
than in those mills in which the 
equipment is limited. There are a 
few mills today in which quality is 
secondary to quantity and in which 
an investment covering additional 
cards would appear to he unwise, 
but their number is so few (and 
becoming fewer in fact of the pres- 


ent competitive market) that they 
may be disregarded in connection 
with this particular topie. 


In both long and short staple cot- 
tons, both carded and combed, there 
tremendous variation in the 
lengths of the individual fibres. The 
spinner is confronted with a handi- 
cap at the start and should prepare 
insofar as he is able to do so to 
overcome or al prevent this 
initial condition gaining mo- 
mentum. 


is a 


least 
from 


Installation of additional cards, 
representing a moderate investment. 
will allow a mill to reduce the 
weight of sliver and consequently 
the bulk of cotton passing through 
the card- with the inevitable result 
of better parallelization of fibres. 
Stripping need be fre- 
quently, hfe of clothing is length- 
ened, quality of carding is increased 


done less 


By the H. & B. American Machine Co. 


When carding a heavy sliver, ened out to their full length and 
manv of the shorter fibres do not consequently the initial difference 
come under full action of the cloth- in length of fibre (which refers to 
ing and therefore are not straight- parallel fibres drawn out to full 


DUPLEX CARDING MACHINE 
This cut shows single Duplex, which is no longer made by H. & B. 
American Machine Company. They build the double carding device with 
two rolls exclusively. 


length) is augmented by this condi- 
Lion. 

Unequal lengths of fibres—which 
also mean heavy and thin places, 
since the fibres per cross section 


-vary—are accountable for many of 


the troubles encountered in the fol- 
lowing roller drafting processes and 
this variation is especially notice- 
able and troublesome when the 
spinning frame is reached. Here, 
nothing can be done but accept the 
varn as it is spun—good, fair or 
poor. 


Duplex Carding Device. 

The object of this appliance is to 
remove motes, leaf, short fibres and 
foreign substances from the cotton 
before it reaches the eylinder and 
flat wire. This device consists ot 
rollers covered with special clothing 
placed underneath the licker-in and 
revolving slowly in the same sur- 
face direction as the licker-in.. Dof- 
fing combs are placed in front of the 
rollers and remove from same the 
short fibre, motes, leaf and foreign 
substances, which then fall to the 
floor. 

This device has no high speed 
parts to wear, and 1s so simple in 
its construction and operation that 
derangement is impossible, and con- 
sequently it requires very little at- 
tention. The amount of waste re- 

Continued on Page 39) 


A Holcomb Automatic Bunch Builder 
SAVES 80% 


Of The Waste 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 


tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 


It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 


Alter lostallatien 
Helcomb Bunch 
Builder 
10 yds. of waste 


Before lastallation 
Helcemb Bunch 
Builder 
30 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 
80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 


OVER 2,000 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


In view of comprehensive patent protection granted any infringement will be vigorously prosecuted 
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FAMOUS TRADEMARKS 


The Spellon Lome 


ied 
Qo 


*Yes, Madam, Genuine Shelton” 


r trademarking textiles, hosiery, silks, underwear, etc. use— 


Leading textile and silk manufactur- 
ers throughout the country know that 
it pays to trademark their goods for, as 
they themselves have told us, it proves 
to everybody that the goods are gen- 
uine. It shows the manufacturer is 
proud of the quality of work he pro- 
duces. It links the goods definitely and 
directly to the national advertising. 


And manufacturers also know that 
the one practical method of trade- 
marking their goods is with Kauma- 
graphs. Trademarks are quickly and 
easily applied with Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers—either by hand or machine 
—on the back, along the selvage, or as 
end stamps. 

Kaumagraphed trademarks do not 
blur, smudge or become illegible. They 


~ 


apply your trademarks so beautifully 
that it reflects the quality of the prod- 
uct itself. Kaumagraphed trademarks 
are more easily and quickly and eco- 
nomically applied than by any other 
method. 


Our Service Department will be glad 
to help you on your trademarking prob- 
lems. Write for sample markings to- 
day, and for information about Kau- 
magraph service applied to your busi- 
ness. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 
7 E. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia. 


Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can- 
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Building With Foresight 


A few years ago we were asked to recom- 
mend changes in a mill which would provide 
greater capacity for normal growth of the 


business. 


Our knowledge of markets and the possi- 
bilities for selling this manufacturer’s prod- 
uct showed immediate prospects for a greatly 
increased demand—greater even than this 
manufacturer had foreseen himself. 


Our plans, threfore, not only provided for 


immediate need for more room, but allowed 
for future expansion as market conditions 
changed. 


Lockwood-Greene service meets require- 
ments whatever they may be. We are pre- 
pared to do everything from the work of 
preliminary study of manufacturing require- 
ments to the delivery of the finished plant. 
The Lockwood-Greene organization is com- 
posed of men of broad business and financial 
as well as engineering training. 


Our experience covers many years of tex- 
tile engineering. Ask us to send you a copy 
of “Building with Foresight”—a booklet illus- 
trating Lockwood-Greene work. 


LOCKWOOI!I 
GREENI 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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WHO 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


J. COTHRAN, 
Machinery Agent) 


James S. Cothran, of Chartotte, After several years in practical 
was born at Abbeville, 8. C., July 26, cotton mill work, he entered cotton 
i869. He graduated at the Univer- mill machinery business in 1598. 

He was for three years in the en- 
gineering department of Stuart W. 
Cramer and for seven years with 
the American Moistening Company, 
and for the remainder of the time 
‘has represented a number of spe- 
cialty firms, among them being 
Warren, Webster & Co, for thirteen 
years, and the Link-Bellt Company, 
for eight years. 

At the present time Jim Gothran 
has an office in the Commercial 
Bank Building in Charlotte and rep- 
resents the following firms in North 
Carolina and South Carolina: Link- 
Bell Co., Spray Engineering Co., The 
Superheater Co.. Warren, Webster 
& Co. Yarnall, Warine Co. The 
Ashton Valve Co., Parks-Cramer Co.., 
and Moore Steam Turbine Co. 

He specializes in products thal 
require engineering ability as well 
as salesmanship,. and his success is 
evidence of his ability in both lines. 

Jim Cothran is married and has 
sity of South Carolina in 1890 and two daughters. -He is an active 


then attended Cornell University al member of the Rotary Club of Char- 
Ithaca, N. Y. “lotte. 


4. S. COTHRAN. 


WILLIAM R. O'HARA. 
The Stafford Co.) 
William R. O'Hara, or Bill O'Hara. 


have just come over from Ireland, 
as he is commonly called, is a rail- 


but he was born at Greenville, Ga., 
road man who was converted into a on November 8. 1887. and while some 
textile machinery salesman and has of his ancestors probably came from 
the Emerald Isle, Bill’s people have 
been prominent in Georgia for 
many vears. 

He altended and graduated at the 
University of Georgia and later in 
life took a textile course at the New 
Bedtord Textile School. 

He came to Charlotte about fifteen 
years ago as District Freight Agent 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
made many acquaintances and 
friends in the textile industry. 

When we entered the World War, 
he promptly resigned his position 
and entered an _ officers’ training 
camp. After receiving his commis- 
sion he was sent to France and was 
in the most active tighting section. 

After the war he entered the 
shops of the Stafford Company at 
Readville, Mass., and was then sent 
to Charlotte as one of the salesmen 
for their automatie looms. 

Bill O'Hara is a bachelor. He is 
made good in his new line of work. ® member of the Rotary Club of 

Bill's name sounds like he might Charlotte. 


WILLIAM R. O'HARA. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 
Pocket Size Revised Twice Yearly 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SULFANTHRENE PINK FF 


The production of this dyestuff on a large scale 
constitutes a notable achievement of the du Pont 
Company. Sulfanthrene Pink FF compares most favor- 
ably with its prototype, Hydron Pink FF, being if any- 
thing, better in purity of shade, strength, solubility and 
dyeing properties. 


It is offered in paste form particularly free of grit 
and other impurities for the piece dyer and printer. 
Sulfanthrene Pink FF is also available in powder form, 
being standardized to double the paste strength. 


This latter product corresponds in all properties 
to the paste color and is prepared so as to dissolve easily 
and in a manner similar to the paste. The many advan- 
tages of using the dye in powder form will be apparent 
to dyers, and to all occasional users of vat colors. 


Stocks and current production of this dyestuff are 
sufficient to amply take care of the needs of the country. 


FE. . DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Advantages Better Mill 


Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Articles 
Number Ten 


I would first select a_ site that 
would be located to have advantage 
both in ventilation and light with 
proper drainage, then lay out build- 
ing so as that from the time the 
cotton 1s received in mill until it is 
packed in finishing department that 
it would not be turned back but 
work forward all the time. A great 
many mills lose production because 
of lost motion in the manufacturing 
of the product. After the building 
was completed I would install hu- 
m.difier system with automatic reg- 
ulators, also with hot and cold reg- 
ulator on heating system and use 
nothing but first-class material in 
all construction. Would have sani- 
lary drinking fountains through the 
plant and have the health of the 
help in mind at all times, as you 
cannot get the highest efficiency 
with unhealthy conditions. 

I would install machine shop with 
necessary machines to do all repairs 
and also have welding apparatus. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of well equipped 
machine shop. 

Then I would build my supply 
room in connection with the mill to 
carry all necessary parts for repairs 
with card index system, nothing go- 


ing out except parts to take place of 
that piece worn out or defective 
parts. I have seen supplies carried 
out of supply room when the man 
that issued them did not know what 
they were used for or what they 
were but he was counted a supply 
man. Better have no man at all. 
After I had made these prepara- 
lions | would start to lay out my 
machinery to the advantage 
and convenience of running at the 
smallest cost possible. The arrange- 
ment of the machinery plays a very 
important part in the manufactur- 
ing cost. I would so far as possible 
have safety appliance on every ma- 
chine... After machinery was install- 
ed | would have an expert safety 
engineer go over plant and find what 
was needed in safety appliances. 


hest 


I would want all individual motor 
drive where possible. Looms and 
spinning frames, eards and fly 
frames with individual motors. 

I would build my opening room in 
connection with my cotton ware- 
house with conditioning room to 
hold twenty hours’ run and I would 
keep that ahead of my openers. | 
would install vertical openers with 
fan and conveyer to picker room, 
where I would want condenser and 
automatic feed to breaker picker, 
which would run with three-blade 


beater, the speed to be governed by 
the staple of cotton that_I was run- 
ning. My intermediate picker would 
have two-blade beater. The finish- 
ing picker would have three-blade 
carding beater, all aprons with posi- 
tive drive with ball bearings, all fan 
bearings and beater bearings ball 
bearings. I would have overhead 
conveyers from picker to cards and 
both the intermediate and finishing 
picker equipped to weigh each lap 
much attention cannot be 
paid to the eveners bearings and the 
uvudjustment of eveners. 


as too 


After laps have been well cleaned 
the cards can then card the fiber. 
Cirds should not be used to open 
the cotton. I mean by that the cards 
should not be made to perform the 
work that the picker room should 
do. The cards should be placed so 


thit they could be kept perfectly 
clean and I will here make this 


statement, that after trying both, I 
would prefer vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem over blowing off system. The 
roller brushes should be kept in 
operation and the (flat brushes 
should be kept clean. I would in- 
stall card stripping device and after 
iryine three different makes 
would want the one with stripper 
roll and vacuum fan to take the dust 
out of room with overhead flue. 


With this device: you can strip card 
in 40 seconds after card is slowed 
down. I would install enough cards 
so that I would not have to card 
over 100 pounds to the card in 10 
hours. 

I would have two processes of 
drawing with metallic drawing roll 
and too much cannot be said here 
on keeping drawing frame clean and 
the weights adjusted and flutes 
cleaned and frames lined and lev- 
eled. The trumpets should be 
watched and should not be over size. 
The right size trumpet is just as 
important on drawing frame as 
right draft gear on fly frame. The 
slubbers should be placed so that 
the drawing delivered would have 
to be carried only to position af 
back of slubber. Slubbers should be 
lined and particular attention should 
be given to the line and leveling of 
these machines. and I would equip 
them with all steel cut gears, as so 
often time is lost and production 
also from head gear being faulty. 


The presser should be adjusted 
properly. Too often has it been 
said and tried to be practiced on 


the theory that it makes no differ- 
ence in numbers what size frame 
we have. We should first determine 
about what numbers we are going 
Continued on Page 38 


Howard Bros. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our '’1rd Clothing. 


— 
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Textile Products Worth 
$19,053,814 Made in Prisons 


Textiles selling for approximately 
$19,053,814 were produced by con- 
vict labor in the State and Federal 
prisons of the United States during 
the fiscal year ending about June 30, 
1923, according to the results of a 
survey published in the April num- 
her of the Department of Labor's 
Monthly Labor Review. 


This figure does not include the 
textiles manufactured prisons 
under the State-use system, which 
restricts the distribution of convict 
labor products to State institutions. 
It does include all textile products 
made by convicts and thrown upon 
the general market. 

Of these textiles worth $19,053,814 
a portion worth approximately $2,- 
294,807 was manufactured under the 
public account system or to put it 
in another way, with the prison 
functioning as a textile manufac- 
turer. This leaves a balance of tex- 
tiles worth $16,759,007 made by 
prison labor for private contractors. 
And for the convict labor involved 
in the production of these textiles 
worth sixteen odd millions contrac- 
tors paid the prisons $1,459,352. 

The commodity figuring most 
prominently in these totals is the 
work shirt. During the fiscal year 
above-mentioned work shirts made 
by convict labor and released for 
general consumption sold for $10,- 
837,944. Of this amount $227,538,000 
should be credited to the public- 
account system, leaving a balance 
for private work shirt contractors of 
$10,610,406. For the convict labor 
involved in the production of these 
shirts worth ten and a half millions 
the contractors paid the prisons 
$751,531. 

Next in order of value are work 
pants, which during the year. to- 
talled in value $3,826,645. This total 
amount represents garments made 
only for private contractors. For 
the labor involved in their produc- 
tion the contractors paid the pris- 
ons $381,605. 

Children’s play suits are next in 
importance, reaching a total value 
of $1,149,030. These also were made 
wholly for private contractors and 
for the convict labor engaged in 
their manufacture the prisons re- 
ceived the sum of $61,229. 

Hosiery and underwear run a 
close fourth, the year’s convict labor 
production reaching a total value of 
$1,073,195. Of this amount $17,143 
represents hosiery and underwear 
made for public account. The total 
for private contractors was there- 
fore $1,$56.052. For the convict la- 
bor engaged in the manufacture of 
the goods represented by this last 
sum the contractors paid $203,065. 

Prison made overalls and jumpers 
available for the genéral market 
reached during the year a total 
value of $830,250. The bulk of these 
garments worth about $759.038 were 
made with the prisons functioning 
as manufacturers. For the labor 
involved in making the balance. 
garments worth $71,212, the contrac- 
tors paid the prisons $9,792. 

The only fabric manufactured in 
prisons in any appreciable quantity 
was cotton duck, which during the 
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year reached a total value of $828,- 
552. No private contractors figured 
here, the total production being in 
the hands of prisons operating on 
their own account. 

Aprons to the value of $329,365 
were made wholly for private con- 
tractors. For the labor involved the 
contractors paid the prisons the 
sum of $52,000. About $117,038 
worth of tailoring was done during 
the year. 


Jacob Phinizy Dead. 


Augusta, Ga—Jacob Phinizy, 66, 
president of the Augusta Factory 
and the Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and president of the Georgia 
Railroad and Banking Company, also 
head of other industries, died at his 
country home near here at 6:30 
Friday morning. His death vas not 
unexpected. 

About two years ago, Mr. Phinizy 
fell and broke his hip and since then 
his health had been on the decline. 
He was born at Augusta in 1857. He 
was a son of Fernandid Phinizy, 
who was born in Oglethorpe county 
in 1819, and Miss Harriett Bowden, 
of Augusta. At the time of his death 
he was also president of the Gran- 
iteville Manufacturing Company at 
Graniteville, Warrenville and Vau- 
cluse, 8S. C., the Augusta Factory 
and Sibley Manufacturing Company 
at Augusta. He served the city of 
Augusta in the capacity of mayor. 
Funeral services were held at St. 
John’s Methodist church Saturday 
afternoon at 5 o'clock. 


Twenty-Eight Graduates at North 
Carolina Textile School. 


Twenty-eight young men gradu- 
ated this year from the Textile 
School of the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. Graduating 
exercises were held Tuesday, May 
27, and the students medal awarded 
by the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers was presented to 
W. E. Shinn, Georgeville, N. C. This 
medal is given to the textile student 
faking the four-year course in cot- 
ton manufacturing who has the 
highest excellence in his work. 
Maurice Hendrick, of the Cliffside 
Mills, Cliffside, N. C., made the pres- 
entation. Mr. Hendrick is a grad- 
uate of the Textile School and was 
the first graduate of this school to 
receive the medal in 1908. 

The demand for graduates of the 
school is continually § increasing, 
every member of this year’s grad- 
uating class having secured employ- 
ment. 

During commencement week a 
new chapter of the Phi Psi Fra- 
ternity was installed. This is a 
professional fraternity and only 
textile men are eligible. The fra- 
ternity was organized in 1903 and 
now has chapters at all the leading 
textile schools. The chapter was 
installed by H. H. Hart, president 
of the Wolfeboro Mills, Wolfeboro, 
N. H., and A. E. Snyder, of the firm 
of Perey A. Legge, yarn commission 
agents, Boston, Mass. Twenty two 
textile men were initiated into the 
fraternity and two teachers. Pro 
fessors T. R. Hart and Thomas Nel- 
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Perfected by Cyclone 


Cyclone was first to perfect the 
process of Heavily Zinc-Coating 
(or Hot-Galvanizing) Chain Link 
Fence Fabric by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving Cy - 
clone ‘‘Galv-After’’ Chain Link 
Fence Fabric represents the 
highest development in this 
new type of fence Uniformly 
zinc coated. No lumps: no 
frozen or soldered intersections. 
“Galv-After’’ Fence Fabric lasts 
years longer. No annual paint- 
ing 


Complete information about 
‘“Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fence 
and Cyclone Service sent on 
request We also manufacture 
Iron Fencing and Gates for all 
purposes. Address nearest of- 
ices, Dept. 36. 


CYCLONE FENCE 
COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Calif. (Standard Fence 

0.) 
Portiand, Ore. (Northwest 
Fence and Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 


‘Galv-After’” Chain Link 


FENCE FABRIC 


TEeECTION PaYs 
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Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., has been selected for the annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association, June 13th and 
14th, and the joint annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the South Carolina Gotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association on dune 27th and 28th. Tt is a beautiful and modern hotel located upon one of the highest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 


Artificial Silk Used by Shanghai Co. er G. C. Howard, Shanghai, China. prices of some of the trimmingsImports of Cotton Cloth Declining. 
-— It is stated that no preference is felt manufactured by this company will 

Artificial silk is being used by a as to the source of the raw mate- be made available upon application 
Shanghai company in the manufae- rial, but at the present time it is to the Textile Division, Bureau of 
ture of dress trimmings, according being bought in Italy on account of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


During April there were 12,733,139 
square yards of cloth valued at $2,- 
704,273 imported at New York com- 
pared with 14,631,196 square yards 
fo a report from Trade Commission- lower prices there. . Samples and Washington. Refer to File No. valued at &2.929.216 during -March. 


| Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
ROGERS FIBRE CQ. 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


121 Beach St., Bosten 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HE modern umbrella, as a shield 

from the rain, is a comparatively 
recent product of the practical West, 
but as a shade from the sun—its 
orginal use—it shares a common ori- 
gin with the sunshade, an article 
of purely Eastern invention. Known 
to the Chinese many centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, the sunshade 
is mentioned in the ancient writings 
of India and is pictured on Assyrian 
bas-reliefs and Egyptain tombs, as 
a sacred emblem and as a symbol of 
rank and power it continues to be 
used in the East to this day. Classical 
Greece saw another phase of the 
sunshade’s evolution: in those heroic 
days it had become an article of 
luxury for the use of aristocratic 
ladies. In due course it was adopted 
by Rome, but continued to be re- 
garded as an article purely for 
feminine adornment, despied by men 
as a mark of effeminancy. Eventually 
in those lands where the skies are 
nearly always cloudless it gained a 
certain popularity as an article of 
utility, and towards the end of the 
16th century was introduced into 
France and subsequently became 
known in England. 


The adoption of the appliance as a 
screen from the wind and rain was 
a naural evolutionary development 
in acountry so frequently shrouded 
in clouds and mist, and during the 
17th century the umbrella gained a 
certain notoriety in London, al- 
though up to the early days of the 
i8th century it was declined by the 
cavaliers of those times as “unman- 
ly,’ and found a restricted use by 
the fair sex only as a protection 
from the rain. Then came Jonas 
Hanway, eccentric traveler and 
philosopher, who sought to impose 
on his fellow countrymen his idea 
that men should carry umbrellas. 
At first derided by his contempora- 
ries, he finally had the satisfaction 
of seeing his example followed, al- 
though apparently the umbrella of 
his day was an extremly clumsy 
contrivance, having ribs of whale- 
bone or cane and a cover of oiled 
cloth. About the middle of the 19th 
century Samuel Fox invented the 
steel frame, the advent of which 
marked the real beginning of the 
modern umbrella’s history. It may 
be claimed, however, that the cotton 
covering speciaHy constructed for 
purposes has been in the largest 
measure responsible for the univer- 
sal popularity which the umbrella 
enjoys today as it provided a cover- 
ing material of great durability af 
a cost within the reach of all. While 
there have been many modifications 
and improvements in umbrella 
frame construction during the past 
70 years, the main features which 
Samuel Fox embodied in his inven- 
tion remain unaltered to this day, 
and “Paragon” continues to desig- 
nate the troughed-steel frame the 
world over. On the other hand, the 
development of cotton umbrella 
cloth during the past half century 
has been phenomenal. The earliest 
cloths specially manufactured for 
umbrella coverings were known as 
“Reginas,” twilled cloths in herring- 
bone and other fancy borders, dyed 
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Cotton Umbrella Cloths 


in the piece by a direct process in 
dark colors, such as myrtle, prune 
ond navy. These cloths were given 
a simple press finish by being passed 
through a calendering machine, and 
although the colors were not partic- 
ularly fast and the cloths them- 
selves somewhat rough to handle, 
owing to the grades of yarn used, 
these forerunners of modern um- 
brella cloths enjoyed a considerable 
vogue for some years. They were 
eventually supplanted by fabrics 
known as “Imitation Silks,” the mer- 
cerizing processes to which these 
cloths were subjected adding luster 
to them and tending to make the 
cloth stronger and more resistant to 
wet. 

The question of finding a medium 
for dyeing the cloths in a blaek that 
could be guaranteed fast to light 
and unaffected by varying climatic 
conditions continued to intrigue the 
producers of cotton umbrella cloths, 
however, and experiments were 
made with aniline black, which dif- 
fered from all other dyestuffs inas- 
much as it was produced on the 
fabric itself by a process of oxida- 
tion. Special cloths had to be con- 
structed to withstand the rigorous 
nature of this treatment, and the 
process was first commercially ap- 
plied to umbrella cloths about 35 
years ago. The introduction of the 
aniline black process was perhaps 
the most important step forward in 
the production of umbrella cloths, 
and it quite superseded the direct 
process of dyeing previously em- 
ployed, producing a richness and 
depth unequaled by other blacks 
and at the same time being one of 
the fastest dyes known. Develop- 
ment im the manufacture of the 
cloth itself had also proceeded 
apace, and a much wider range of 
cloths was available than in the 
days of “Reginas,” the taffeta and 
sateen weaves having been intro- 
duced in addition to reconstructing 
the twilled qualities. The applica- 
tion of the Schreiner process in 1895 
marked the next milestone in the 
modern cotton cloth’s history, and 
it provided the medium for varying 
the finishes considerably. The proc- 
ess consists of giving the cloth an 
embossed effect by impressing it be- 
neath a steel bowl or roller en- 
graved with fne lines. Under great 
pressure the surface of the cloth is 
broken up into minute and highly 
glazed ridges, which by reflecting 
the light, imparts a silky sheen to 
ihe material. By varying the fine- 
ness of the lines and their angle on 
the roller in the engraving process 
a great variety of finishes was pos- 
sible, and, in conjunction with the 
mercerizing process the appearance 
of the qualities was considerably 
improved and their value for um- 
brella purposes enhanced. 

To meet the broadening require- 
ments of umbrella manufacturers in 
different countries, qualities with 
repp selvedges were introduced in 
imitation of the silk and half-silk 
cloths, which still further extended 
the variety of cotton cloths on the 
market. These selvedges continue 

Continued on Page 32) 


Lubrication 
atLess Cost 
per Month 


Better Carding 
Equipment Demands 
Better Lubrication 


To maintain the fine adjustment of the card necessary for 
producing the best product it is imperative to have posi- 
live lubrication protection that will reduce wear on all 
parts to a minimum. 


You get perfect and positive lubrication from 


Modern Textile Lubricant 


Every part needing lubrication is protetted by a perma- 
nent oil film, when you use NON-FLUID OIL. 


There is no leaking ‘out and wasting; no gumming and 
heating: no excessive wear. 


Comb-boxes, for instance, need filling only onee every six 
lo eight ‘weeks. You save largely on oil bills and on the 
labor cost of oiling. 


And you get one-third more life from ecard clothing, due 
lo its being kept free from oil. 


Seven mills out of every ten use NON-FLUID OTL. 
Try it for yourself. Coupon annexed will bring 
you testing sample and bulletin “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey ys 


/ 
Lubricant Company / 
/ N. 
& N. J. 
401 Broadway Lubricant 
New York** 
ve / 
Southern Agent, L. Thomason / 
“harlotte, N. C. / Samples and 


Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / brication of Textile 
/ Machinery” to 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 


New Orleans. La. / Name ~------— 
Philadelphia, Pa. / 

Providence, R. L. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
B. 6-65-24 
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The Blowing Rock Meeting 


Wer are advised by the manage- 

ment of Mayview Manor af 
Blowing Rock that 160 have already 
secured reservation for the meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association 
on June 13th and 14th, and from 
past experience we know that fore- 
casts an attendance of from 300 to 
400. 


We are also advised that the cold 
weather has delayed the blooming 


of the azalea and rhododendron and 


that they will be in full bloom on 
the mountain top just about June 
13th. 


In the adjoining columns we are 
publishing a road map and describ- 
ing the routes to Blowing Rock. 

Two special cars will arrive at 
Charlotte from Atlanta on Thursday 
morning and it has been decided to 
carry the Georgia men by States- 
ville and Taylorsville because of the 
splendid hard surface road _ to 
Statesville. 

A general movement is on foot 
for those who are going up in cars 
to earry those who will not have 


their ears. Men with cars are asked 


to stop at the hotels at Gastonia and 
Hickory to pick up such men. Stick- 
ers with the letters S: T. A. will be 
sent motorists with the request that 
they put them on windshields and 
any member will feel free to ride 
in such cars. 

The fact that the Oasis Shrine 
will hold a meeting at Hickory, N. C., 
June 13th will probably mean a 
larger attendance at Blowing Rock. 


DAMAGED PAGE(S) 
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Route to Blowing Rock, N. C. 


~ 
A ~ 


The above is a section of the road map of North Carolina and shows the routes to Blowing Rock, 
NW. C. 


There are several routes that can be taken. 


(1) From Charlotte to Statesville to Taylorsville to Lenoir to Blowing Rock. This is the route that 
will be traveled by the Georgia and Alabama men who reach Charlotte by train 9:30 a. m. June 12th. 


(2) Gastonia to Lincolnton to Newton to Hickory to Lenoir to Blowing Rock. 


} ) Shelby to Morganton to Lenoir to Blowing Rock. Those coming from South Carolina can reach 
Shelby from Spartanburg via Chesnee, or from Blacksburg, and will find this the shortest route. 


(4) Asheville to Morganton to Lenoir to Blowing Rock. Those who can reach Asheville from Green- 
ville, S. C., will find this the most beautiful route. 


Note—Those going in cars are requested to stop at the Hotel in Gastonia and Hickory and pick up those 
who desire to go to Blowing Rock. 


THE 


| B. TILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The 


It boils thin, penetratesthe warps | 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. ; | 


We are in a position now to offer | 
prompt shipments. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Proper Carding With Re- 
volving Flat Cards 


Continued from Page 10 
plied to a card is increased beyond 
reason. 

It is of the greatest importance 
trat cards be kept in a high condi- 


tion of repair, especially as to 
lickers-in, clothing, mote knives, 
screens, bearings, combs and _ flat 
chains. Due to the nature of their 
usage, the lickers-in and clothing 
are needing constant attention. The 
card clothing manufacturers, and 
one of the textile machine shops, 
maintain in the South well organ- 


ized and equipped shops for rewind- 
ing lickers-in and reclothing flats. 
The exact amount to be carded by 
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essential. If a last straw 
will break a camel's back, then 
surely a few extra pounds of cotton 
carded a day will defeat the object 
for which a good carder is striving. 

Below is given a table with sug- 
gestions for speeds, weight of sliver 
and production for various types of 
cotton, for general classification of 
varn. 


yarn 18 


Organization of Carding as Related 
to Quality of Product. 


Increase of weight per yard of 
card sliver compels longer drafts on 
drawing and roving frames, which 
in most cases is objectionable. 

If compelled by circumstances to 
increase production at the card, it 
should be accomplished by increas- 
ing the speed of doffers, not by in- 


brings about a surplus of carding 
power, it is well to keep the whole 
of the cards occupied, taking ad- 
vantage of the surplus carding 
power by applying it to the produc- 
tion of lighter slivers, cleaner work, 
shorter drafts in drawing and rov- 


ing, and generally higher grade 
yarns. 
Finally in reference to carding, 


no mill is complete without a mod- 
ern equipment for stripping and 
cleaning the cards. There are on 
the market highly developed equip- 
ments for stripping, conveying the 
strips to the opener or picker room 
and removing dust from the card 
room. There are also efficient ex- 
haust cleaning systems, to be used 
in conjunction with, or as a part of 
the stripping equipment. These in- 
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Advantages of Light 
Carding 


Continued from Page 7 
is made even on-very short staple 
cotton. 


Our Model “D2” combing machine, 
Heilmann type, we recommend for 
staples from 1 3-16” upwards, al- 
though this machine handles short 
staples as well as the Model “E.” 
This is an 8-head machine, as com- 
pared to the 6-head Model “E.” 
There is practically no vibration to 
this comber, and, in every way due 
to the expert workmanship put into 
our combers, it is eminently fitted 
to and does gives excellent results. 


On both types of Whitin combers, 


each machine is difficult to state, as creasing the weight per yard of stllations enable the cards to pro- the pert 
conditions vary very widely, but sliver. duce better work, make better *Ccurately ng 
light carding is a good term always On the other hand, if a change to working conditions for the opera- 
to be kept in mind where quality of higher numbers of yarn apparently tives, and save labor costs. Pat h ae ivery and one for the cotler. 
’ We can give the mills the choice of 
; CARD SPEEDS AND PRODUCTIONS three different methods of handling 
| | the comber waste—either by a dof- 
Sq. Ft. of Cott« ad 
High Bq. Ft. yl. Surface fer and comb—the Whitin waste 
Surface mit Grains of Cyl. engaged per ac 
1 Speed of Wet. per yd. Del'd. Surface grain of condenser, or the Roth aspirator 
R.P.M. R.P.M Dof. in Yds. sliver in per Engaged sliver in in ore 
; Cyl. Dof. per min. grains. min. per min. produced. which we now are building. 
| A 166 3 7.29 85 255 7316 28.65 Sea Island, Every mill desiring a _ quality 
product should have combers in 
Combed Yarns. ‘ ac “Rattar 
| B 165 6 14.58 50 729 7316 10.0 American 1%" their mills, and, as the “Better 
4 Equipment Campaign” puts it, we, 
(316 5.57 to the Whitin Machine Works, are Only 
3 
Coarse Yarns ad any way whatsoever, 
D 166 12 29.16 65 1895 7316 3.86 Short Staple loo glad if, im an; 7 x 
| American, China we ean be of assistance to any ol 
and India— 


Coarse Yarns our friends—the cotton mills. 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Hightest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
ntain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 


<’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 


John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
issed in America. 


urel 
>iendron 


e in bloom during the first month of the 
ason which will insure an added inter- 
| beauty to guests who arrive early in 
ison. 


S 


fennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 

“ishing, Swimming, Dancing, Trap- 

Moving Pictures. 

vsician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 

ine unexcelled. 1924 season under 
management of 

rerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


‘urther Information Address 


hyview Manor, 
>wing Rock, N. C. 
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, * Dyer and Chemist in Industry 


By Raymond L. Burnett, of E. I. Du 


Pont de Nemours & Co. before 


Textile Association of the R hode Island School of Design. 


OU may have been wondering 

why a place on this program has 
been given over to a representative 
from the dye industry, for in your 
mind, the part played by the dyer in 
the manufacture and marketing of 
a fabric may seem small and un- 
important. I realize that only a very 
small percentage of your member- 
ship is made up of dyers and chem- 
ists, nevertheless the marketability 
and usefulness of the fabric which 
vou have carefully designed, calcu- 
lated, manufactured and processed 
w.ll depend in a large measure on 
the skill of the chemist and dyer. 


The selection and blending of 
shades to be produced is the work 
of the artist and designer, the pro- 
duction of these shades on the fibre 
or fabric by the dyer is a more dif- 
ficult matter for it is not only nec- 
essary to match these shades exact- 
ly, thus carrying out the color 
scheme of the designer, but what is 
equally difficult, to produce these 
shades in the proper degree of fast- 
ness to exposure, wear, etc. The art 
of dyeing is no longer a mystery. 
The chemistry departments of our 
colleges and textile schools, such as 
the school of Design, have revealed 
the secrets of the old-time dyer and 
have placed this art on a scientific 
basis, yet, with all the facts known, 
the dyeing process presents difficul- 
ties whieh challenge the best efforts 
of well-trained, highly skilled chem. 
ists and dyers. 


It will be my endeavor, in the 
time allotted me, to show the inter- 
est of the dye manufacturer in the 
problems connected with the appli- 
cation of his products to the mate- 
rials, such as cotton, wool and silk, 
in the process of manufacture; also 
to link up, if possible, in your minds, 
» few facts in connection with the 
making and. marketing of the dye- 
stuff. 


The manufacture of the dyestuff 
is a deeply interesting but very 
much involved study and it is im- 
possible to touch even the high 
spots of the process. A few facts, 
however, may be of sufficient inter- 
est to mention. There seems to be 
a popular idea that the production 
of a dyestuff is no more involved 
than the manufacture of paints, 
soaps and some other common ma- 
There are, however, many 
the making of the dye- 
stuff. It requires a lively imagina 
tion to picture the bright color of a 
hat or gown having had its begin- 
ning in a lump of coal and that the 
second. stage was a mass of tar, 
similar to road oil, and that from 
these crude products by various 
processes of distillation, nitration, 
sulphonation, ete., In some cases 
under pressure, in others in a 
vacuum, gradually the dye is formed 
and finally standardized and finish- 


ed. The finished dyestuff itself 
would not excite admiration be- 
cause of its beauty, but in the 


hands of the dyer produces those 
effects on the fabric which delight 


the eye and make the fabric attrac- 
tive and desirable. 

The process is not 
this, however, and every stage of 
the work is under the careful su- 
pervision of highly trained chemists 
and chemical engineers. Before the 
work can even be started the neces- 
sary information regarding the 
make-up of the dye has been deter- 
mined by research chemists, this 
stage sometimes taking many 
months. If they are successful the 
process is laid out and the work 
done first on a small scale to deter- 
mine if the process is practical. It 
is then transferred to large scale 
production. 


The manufactured product is not 
finished until it has been standard- 
ized and this final stage is one of 
the most exacting. The dyestuff is 
brought to the shade and strength 
of a standard previously established 
and each lot is triple checked to 
insure each delivery of the color 
being uniform. After standardizing, 
the color is accepted by the sales 
department and is ready for the 
market. 

We are apt to think of dyestuffs 
as being used wholly for coloring 
textiles, such as wool, cotton, silk, 
etc Considerably more than 50 per 
cent of the dyestuffs produced are 
used for this purpose but large 
amounts also go into the coloring of 
paper, printing wall paper, type- 
writer ribbons, printing inks, for 
coloring jewelry, staining wood and 
for coloring foodstuffs and drinks. 
If the statisticians are not mislead- 
ing us, a considerable quantity of 
dyes last year went into the manu- 
facture of cosmetics, rouges, eye- 
brow pencils and lip sticks. It is 
quite evident that we come into 
contact with dyestuff at some point 
whether we are conscious of the 
fact or not. Doubtless none of us, 
however, are interested in dyestuffs 
as applied to the cosmetic industry 
so we will confine our attention to 
their application on textiles. 

A word at this time might be of 
interest regarding the size of the 
dye industry as compared with some 
of our other industries, for instance, 
the textile industry. Last year, ac- 
cording to the figures given by the 
tariff! commission, the total produc- 
tion of dyes in the United States 
was approximately 92 million 
pounds, valued at about 50 million 
dollars. This value compared with 
that of the steel, textile and other 
large industries does not bulk very 
large. Anyone, however, who went 
through the experience of 1944, 15- 
16 can testify to the importance of 
the industry and the absolute need 
of a source of supply right here in 
America. 

To give you an idea of the extent 
to which the American industry has 
taken care of the needs of the tex- 
tile industry, let me quote from the 
report of the tariff commission. Be- 
fore the war 93.5 per cent of the 
dyes used in the country were im- 
ported, the remaining 65 per cent 


as simple as 
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here, but were made 
from imported intermediates; in 
fact, we were entirely dependent 
upon imported supplies. In 1923 all 
but 4 per cent of the dyes used here 
were manufactured in -America. 


were made 


In many industries and for many 
years American manufacturers have 
demonstrated their ability to market 
at low prices, products that could 
be produced in quantity. This has 
been true of the dyestuff industry 
even though they have not had long 
years of experience to draw upon. 

Products made by dye manufac- 
turers and used in greatest volume 
by the textile mills are indigo, sul- 
phur blaek, direct black and acid 
black. The first of these, indigo, 
was first put on the market by an 
American manufacturer 1917. 
Last year 28 million pounds were 
manufactured and sold at but 
slightly more per pound than the 
imported product pre-war. Sulphur 
black totalled in 1923, 16 million 
pounds. Direct black totalled 7 mil- 
lion pounds and acid black 2% miul- 
lions. Sulphur black sells for less 
money per pound today than the 
same strength of black sold for pre- 
war. The difference between the 
selling price today and that of pre- 
war days of direct and acid blacks 
does not represent the difference in 
labor costs between 1914 and the 
present day, to say nothing of the 
labor costs between Europe and 
America. America has supplied all 
the needs of the textile industry of 
the above products and has had 
large quantities for export trade. 
This supply has been furnished, too, 
at a price that compares with the 
selling price of 1914, when nearly 
every other article on the market is 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher than 
at that time. These facts demon- 
strate the solidity of the industry, 
the presence of healthy competition, 
the accomplishments of a force of 
research chemists and chemical en- 
gineers and the resourcefulness and 
aggressiveness of these manufactur- 
ers. The quality of these products 
has been of the highest. In the 
words of the Department of Com- 
merece, “Dye for dye these products 
are the equal in every way of the 
best imported products.” 

The above outline covers some of 
the accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can dye industry since 1914. These 
accomplishments have been possible 
because of the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the American 
chemist. As much room for im- 
provement exists in the field of the 
application of the dyes to textiles as 
exists at present in the field of dye 
manufacture. As students of chem- 
istry and manufacturing, your in- 
terest should be here. 

Just prior to the war considerable 
attention was being given to the 
application of fast colors on fabrics, 
more particularly on cotton. During 
the war, due to the scarcity of dye- 
stuffs, this development was stop- 
ped. Since the war, however, very 
rapid strides have been made in this 
direction with the results that ef- 
forts of manufacturers in many 
lines have been directed toward 
putting faster shades in their lines. 

If any of you visited the exhibit 
of fast colors on various fabrics 
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shown some two months ago in con- 
nection with “Truth Week,” you 
must have been impressed with the 
emphasis placed by the mills rep- 
resented and by the exhibit of the 
Department of Commerce upon fast 
In the past only fabrics of 
the best grade were dyed with fasf 
now the aim of manufactur- 
ers seems to be to put the fastest 
colors into even the poorest fabrics 
if they are to be used for garments 
that are to be washed or exposed to 
ight. For some time past many of 
the mills in the South making low 
grade ginghams have dyed their 
varns with vat colors. The cheap 
fabrics, such as percales, have for 
some years been printed with vat 
colors by one of our largest print 
works. Thus fabrics dyed with the 
fastest colors known are available to 
the poorer class of people. The 
policy of offering fast colors on the 
cheaper fabrics is a form of prac- 
lical economy that should appeal to 
the buying public and insure a 
ready demand for the products of 
such a manufacturer. 

Another development of the past 
few years has been the dyeing of 
vat eolors on cotton piece goods. 
This is a development of American 
chemists and dyers and has been 
brought about only after careful re- 
search and expensive trials. Many 
fabries, including dress goods, shirt- 
ings, etc., are now being dyed in this 
manner and are finding ready ac- 
ceptance in the retail trade. 

Developments, such as the above, 
are made only with the team work 
Of the mill executive, the dyer and 
the chemist and worthwhile results 
are finally obtained only after ex- 
haustive and painstaking work along 
the line in question, 

The textile chemist also has the 
opportunity of directing his efforts 
along the line of research looking 
toward the improvement of proc- 
esses, improving the manufactured 
product or the development of new 
products. Review the history of 
dyeing during the past! 
twenty years and it will reveal very 
little advancement in the methods 
used. New colors are constantly be- 
ing put upon the market and fre- 
quently groups of these products re- 
quire special dyeing methods, but in 
the main we are using the same 
methods of dyeing that we were 
whe nartificial dyestuffs were first! 
introduced. 

The textile chemist 
the mill's 
dyestuffs. 


colors. 


colors: 


processes 


is frequently 
purchasing agent for 
Working in harmony 
with the dyer this should be an 
excellent arrangement, for these 
two individuals are the best equip- 
ped by training and practical ex- 
perience to handle this phase of 
work. When the chemist, steps into 
this position, however, he proves 
very quickly whether his education 
and training have given him thal 
broad, grasp of affairs which wil! 
enable him to make his decision; 
after a careful consideration vi 
price, quality, reliability of source 
of supply, uniformity of deliveries 
and responsibility of the manufac- 
turer, or whether he places (fix 
greatest emphasis upon price and 


makes his purchase after his find- 
(‘Continued on Page 32) 


Your Mill 


Are the town folks proud of it? 
Does the passing public admire it? 


Does it, blend into the landscape, or 


does it stand out stark and naked? 


A few vines planted at the base of the 


walls will in a few years soften every 
sharp angle of the building; properly 
placed, low-growing shrubs at the foun- 
dation will tie the mill to the ground, 
giving it such an attractive appearance 
that each employee will be proud to work 
in it. Better goods will be turned out. 


Vines are C heaper and 
More Beautiful than Paint 


Graceful plants and careful planning 


will make the mill as attractive as one of 
the old vine-clad churches of England 
without in any way obstructing the light 
or the utility of the building. 


Our Landscape Department will cheer- 


fully explain how the transformation 
may be wrought for a modest sum. 


lhe Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carotina 
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Light Carding 


HE “Better Equipment Campaign” 


has this week reached the carding 
and combing department and has 
under discussion the question of 
light carding and combing 

If we were asked to name one 
thing that would assist the cotton 
mills of fhe South in becoming the 
most efficient in the world, we 
would say, the addition of more 
cards 

Seventy-five per cent or more of 
our Southern mills are without an 
adequate supply of eards and. hbe- 
cause of that fact do not get the 
maximum production from their 
spinning trames. 

We referred in a previous edito- 
-rial to a mill that ran 30's warp 
regularly at a front roll speed of 
128. That mill has an abundance of 
cards and is able to ecard light. 

The labor cost on cards is very 
small, in fact is much smaller than 
most manufacturers realize. 

Many mills could double their 
number of cards and hardly notice 
the difference in their payroll and 
yet as a result of the additional 
ecards the production of the spin- 
ning frames would be so greatly 
increased as to much reduce the 
cost per pound of production. 

We all know that when cotton Is 
double carded the spinning caf be 
run at a higher speed and with 
much reduced waste and to a great- 
er extent the same thing applies in 
combing. If double carding and 
combing helps so much, light card- 


ing will do a great deal. 
Some mills 


are adopting very 
light combing, that is, combing out 
Omy a very small per cent and 
making yarns that can not only 
show high production on spinning 
but being higher prices than carded 


yarns. 

Light carding costs nothing from 
the labor standpoint because the 
increased spinning production more 


than equalizes the slight increase in 
carding labor. 
The interest on the cost of the 


additional cards and a considerable 
portion of the met by the 
reduction in production cost and the 
higher price obtained for the yarns 
or foods. 

The addition of cards will be 
found an exceedingly profitable in- 
vestment by almost any cotton mill. 


cost is 


Child Labor Resolution 


HE U.S. Sen: ate passed on Monday 
night a resolution to submit to the 


States a constitutional amendment 
giving Congress the right to limit, 
regulate or prohibit the labor of 


children under 18 years of age. 

No bill has ever been passed by 
Congress under the influence of 
such an intense campaign of mis- 
representations, half truths, juggled 
statistics and absolute falsehoods. 

The country and the members of 
Congress have been made to believe 
that little children of 10 and 11 
vears of age are slaving their lives 
out in Southern cotton mills. 

With, the propaganda arousing 
public sentiment and the members 
of Congress facing an election it was 
impossible to defeat the passage of 
the resolution but we were able to 
come within six votes of defeating 
rt. 


The Senators who voted against 
the Child Labor Amendment that is 


against transferring the powers of 
i8 States to a Washington Bureau 
were as follows: 
Republicans 
(yooding of 
Hampshire, 
Smoot of 
New York. 
Democrats—Bayard 
Broussard of Louisiana, Bruce of 
Maryland, Dial of South Carolina, 
Edwards of New Jersey, Fletcher of 


Borah of Idaho, 
Idaho, Moses of New 
Reed Pennsylvania, 
Utah, of 


of 
and Wadworth 


of Delaware, 


Florida, George of Georgia, Heflin 
of Alabama, King of Utah, Overman 
of North Carolina, Randell of Louis- 
iana, Reed of Missouri, Simmons of 


North Carolina, Smith of South Car- 

Olina, Stephens of Mississippi, Swan- 

son of Virginia and Trammell of 
Florida. 


We can name other Senators who 
expressed themselves privately as 
opposed to such legislation but 
voted for the resolution because of 
political expediency. 

The resolution as it was passed 
gives Congress the right to limit and 
prohibit the labor of all persons 
under 18 years of age, which means 
that Congress can, if the resolution 
passes the States, prohibit the em- 
ployment of farm labor under 18 
years of age or can limit same to 
eight hours per day. 

In their greed for power and 
patronage the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor sought 
that power and we believe that it 
will result in the defeat of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

Thirty-six States must ratify the 
amendment and then Congress will 
have the right to pass a Federal 
Child Labor Law. 

At the hearing before the House 
Labor Committee in 1912, a Massa- 
chusetts Congressman appeared and 
urged a constitutional amendment 
instead of passing a child labor law. 

For a few minutes there 
fo be a movement in that direction 
but then they proceeded to move 
for the enactment of the first child 
labor law. 


We carried that law to the United 
States Supreme Court and it was 
nullified. 

Then they passed another child 
labor law which we also carried to 
the Supreme Court for a knockout 
decision. 

Now after twelve years they have 
reached the stage advocated by the 
Massachusetts Congressman. 

In the meantime, however, the 
States have advanced their laws 
until child labor in factories does 
not exist except in the created im- 
agination of the people. 


Child labor upon the farm does 
exist but the farmers have too much 
political strength to permif Congress 
fo regulate same. 

Miss Grace Abbott yearns for 


seemed 


the 


power and the million dollar appro- 
priation but it is still a long way 
off. 


Wages Should Not Be 
Reduced 


regret 


EK exceedingly to learn 

that a movement for the re- 
duction of cotton mill wages has 
been started in some sections of the 
South. 

We are earnestly opposed to any 
reduction in wages that is not based 
upon a reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing and do not consider depressed 
market conditions as sufficient jus- 
tification fer reductions. 


If wage reductions become gen- 
eral the buyers of goods will expect 
equivalent reduction in prices of 
goods and the buyers will get that 
which is taken from the operatives. 

We are fully aware that there is 
a very small demand for goods and 
that practically no sales can be 
made except at a loss but it is bet- 
ter to bear the curtailment strain 
until the resultant searcity of goods 
restores profits than to be unfair to 
the operatives. 
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Those who have reduced wages 
may not like our position but we 
are absolutely opposed to any re- 
duction of wages at this time. 


Extent of Curtailment 


HE extent to which the produc- 

tion of cotton goods and yarns 
by American mills has been curtail- 
ed is of vital importance at this 
time. 

A bale of cotton produces upon 
the average 425 pounds of goods and 
we therefore are able to determine 
the extent of curtailment from the 
bales of cotton consumed. 


ase= 

SVEE 

2555 Akos 
Aug. 52 492 35,000 14,875,000 
Sept. 495 483 12,000 5,100,000 
Oct. 524 541 *7,000 2.976,000 
Nov. 577 531 46,000 19,550 000 
Dec. 528 462 66,000 27,500,000 
Jan. . 610 577 33,000 14,025,000 
Feb. . 567 507 60,000 25,500,000 
March 623 484 139,000 59,075,000 
April 577 480 97,000 41,226,000 
May 620 +480 120,000 51,000,000 
_ 255 100,000 

*Increase. 
Estimated. 


We therefore see that American 
mills made 255,000,000 less pounds of 
cotton goods during the past ten 
months than they did from August 
1, 1922, to June 1, 1923. 


Reports from every section of the 
country show that retail sales of 
dry goods during the past ten 
months have been equal to those of 
the same period of the previous 
year. 


If the consumption of cotton 
goods has remained the same while 
the mills have reduced their output 
by 255,000,000 pounds there must be 
greatly reduced stocks somewhere 
between the manufacturer and the 
retailer. 

A merchant recently remarked 

“there is a scarcity of cotton goods 


in this country but we do not know 


There is some evidence that he is 
right. 


Idle Spindles Misunderstood 


OME people are so dense that we 

are obliged to write a second 
editorial in order to explain a for- 
mer one. 


We recently gave the statistics 
relative to the number of idle spin- 
dies in the several cotton manufac- 
turing States. 

The term “idle spindles” could 
only mean idle spindles and could 
not possibly include those in part 
time operation. 

The statistics given related only 
to the spindles entirely idle during 
the month of April, 1924, and had 
no relation to part time or curtail- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact there were 
more spindles in operation in the 
South in April, 1924, than in April, 
1923, the figures being 16,113,420 as 
compared to 16,073,276 last year, but 
the 16,113,420 were to a large extent 
operating only three or four days 
per week. 
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general supervision of the mill 
operation. Charles T. Main, of Bos- 
ton, is engineer and architect. The 
company operating the mills will be 


known as the Worth Mills. It is 
capitalized for $1,122,000. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be 


completed by October 1 and the mill 


will be in operation by January, 
1925. 
The site is located on the Cle- 


burne Road, about four miles south- 
east of the business center, and is 
reached by a street car line. The 
main building will be three stories 
in height and 318x145 feet in dimen- 
sions. If being constructed 
that the original unit can be dupli- 
cated, and it is expected that this 
will be done within the year. 


is 


Sale of Model Mill Postponed. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Sale of the 
Model Mill and other property of 
the Textile Industrial Institute, 
which was ordered by the courts 
for Monday, was deferred until Jan- 
uary 1 by E. E. Child, receiver. The 
sale was postponed on account of 
action by Methodist leaders in this 
county who wish to have the prop- 
erty conserved by the Methodists, 
by whom it was established. 

At a meeting of the Methodist lay 
leaders, a petition was made to Mr. 
Child asking that the sale be de- 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Rounded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bidg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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ferred and that he endeavor to 
make arrangements with the cred- 
itors so that more time could be 
had to work out the affairs of the 
institution, so that the Methodists 
might make arrangements to keep 
the school and it work uninter- 
rupted. 


Cotton Spinning in Austria. 


The textile industry, with very 
few exceptions, is suffering greatly 
from the shortage of money which 
has become very acute. Dealers are 
neither able to collect outstanding 
debts or to sell their stocks: conse- 
quently the industry receives few 
orders, so that stagnation is most 
pronounced. The _ ever-fluctuating 
price of American cotton also tends 
to prevent sound business opera- 
lions. Print works are reported busy 
on specialties with no orders for 
staple printed fabrics. Assistant 
Trade Commissioner E. N. Zwickel. 
Vienna, May 3. 


There was a slight improvement 
in the Austrian cotton spinning in- 


* dustry during March as compared 


with February. The production of 
yarn amounted to 4,330,355 pounds 
in March as against 4,088,960 pounds 
in February It is estimated that if 
the spindles in Austria had operated 
full time, production would exceed 
5,800,000. 


Save in freight by using 
+ 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, |i 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch bo . 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. ij 
Write for prices and samples. | 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS POOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


reat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQ 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


must be one that for simplicity with 


the different requirements of the eek. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
SYSTEM 


Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


UIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Are all STANDARDS 


OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


(New Bowery Savings Bank Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


Cicero, Ill. 
Brampton, Ont. 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°%-75°% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


of any kind of Preparations for 


SoKLA 


ARK TENN 
64 
58 
63 


70 
Miss ALA GA 
70 


| 70 FLA 
68 


| Cotton Condition May 25. 


Top figures paprerees condition May 25, 
1924 


Lower figures represent condition May 25, 


Average May 25, 65.8 
Average last year, 71.0 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All' Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRY BERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


| B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 | 


4 


| ; DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


| THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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ery, are necessary to assure the 
production of a satisfactory cloth. 
Similarly the utmost care is re- 
quired in the dyeing and finishing 
which also contribute 
their quota to the success or failure 
of every new cloth put on the mar- 
ket. The British-made cotton cloth 
specially constructed for umbrella 
purposes dates back to the early 
days of the steel frame, and British 
producers have constantly held the 
foremost place in the industry by a 
close study of the technical require- 
ments of the trade, an intelligent 
wpplieation of the knowledge ac- 
quired during the cotirse of years, 


processes, 
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facturing, silk manufacturing, hos- 
iery and knit goods manufacturing. 
Wages. 

The average daily wage figures 
are as follows. We use the National 
Industrial Conference Board figures 
for nine months of the year. The 
daily wage is calculated on the basis 
that the “weekly earnings” figure of 
the Conference Board represents 5% 
days. 

a) Cotton Manufacturing. The 
average daily wage of 27,166 workers 
in the North was $3.83. The average 
daily wage of 10,327 workers in the 
South was $3.23 It should be noted 
that Southern mills frequently fur- 


BUSEPH DIXO 


JERSEY 


PAINT ECONOMY 


is not the price per gation paid but the 
number of years of service a paint will 
give 

Because of its better protective quali 
ties Dixon’s Silica-Graphite paint makes 
frequent repainting unnecessary and so 
gives better protection at less cost. 

It is a natural combination of flake 
graphite and silica, mined only by our- 
selves. The vehicle is the pure boiled 
linseed oil 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not 
peel or crack or flake off because of the 
natural elasticity of the flake graphite, 
while the silica is an anchor that with- 
stands wear 

It ie made in FIRST QUALITY only 
with a reputation for economy covering 
a period of 50 years 


and an intimate acquaintance with nish facilities such as housing to 

the needs of the different markets {heir operatives at very nominal 

of the world.—British Trade Re- e¢harges. The average daily wage 

view. of the 37,493 operatives was, there- 
fore, $3.66. 

Textile Disputes i in 1923 b) Wool Manufacturing. The ; 
Viidiels average daily wage of 36,133 work- 
By Noel Secretary, In- ers was $4.31. 
dustrial Relations Committee, c) Silk Manufacturing. The aver- 
National Association of Manu- age daily wage of 17,179 workers 
facturers. was $4.18. 

d) Hosiery and Knit Goods Man- 
ufaecturing. The average daily wage 


Write for Booklet No. 176-B and long 
service records. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 


Make The Most of Your Daylight 


Wahcolite is the most efficient and the most economi- 
cal inside mill white that you can buy. Wahcolite will 
not chip. crack or turn yellow It keeps ‘daylight on the 
job more hours per day. 


Let us send you complete information about this 


master mill white. Write today for free booklet No. 18, 
“Keeping in the Spotlight.”’ 


In the first nine months of 1923 
the number of disputes among “tex- 


| ; of 14,379 workers was $3.20. 

tile workers” was 1 | e) Textile Trades Combined. The = WADSWORT H, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. | 
The average duration of 91 of THE BAY.STATER Brooklyn Boston Jacksonville 


average daily wage of 105,184 work- 
ers was $3.91. 
Loss to Workers. 

The total wage loss of the work- 
ers involved in disputes during the 
nine months was, therefore, $1,676,- © 
167. Estimating that the average 
wages and days lost for the other 
three months of 1923 were at the 
sume ratio given us a yearly figure 
Of $2,236,289. 

Loss to Employers. 


these was 14 days. 

Thirty thousand six hundred anil 
twenty-six employees were reported 
as involved in 110 disputes. At an 
average of 14 days each there was 
4 loss of 428,764 working days. 

Probably the 31 disputes whose 
length was not reported were only 
a few days each in length, thus 
making our assumption of 14 days 
per worker lost and the resultant of 
28,164 working days niga. But In my opinion the best indicator 
we may offset this with the. fact of loss to employers is the amount! : 
that we have not included the num- |. 3 


ber of employees involved in !?2 dis- of profits lost as a result of dis- 


putes. 
Based o ‘en 16 
, ase n the 1919 figures 16.4 7 
Our analysis of the complete fig- 4 gures 16.0 jx 


ine cent of the gross value of manufac- 

‘tured products in the ehief Aneri- 
1922 showed that the use of the 
tine te, industries was distribuled as 
Wage OF the wages and 4.65 per cent as “savings” 
tional Industrial Conference Board ,,,, “profits.” In other words. the 
gives one same last two items (“savings” including 

of workers involved, etc ie differ LO 3 per cent of the former. On EE from all impurities and foreign 

~ this basis the loss to employers in 

ential was only 7/10 of one per 1923 as a result. of textile disturb- material. Douglas Crown Starch is 

cent -manufactured by a special process—backed 

by 20 years of successful use. 

Douglas Starch is made 

in all special and standard 

grades — Douglas Crown 

Starch (a refined thin boil- 

ing starch), Douglas Pearl 

Statch, Douglas Powdered 

Starch, Douglas Warp Siz- 


We shall consider the “textile” in- Loss to the Public 
dustry to inelude the following: How much has the public lost us 

ing Starch and Douglas 
Lion Mill Starch. 


Cotton manufacturing, wool manu- , result of industrial disputes? How 
much are prices increased? 
Disputes do not produce goods as 
4 general proposition. What would 
Our representative will promptly supply 
cles. That is, selling prices are 592 samples and full information. Write to 
per cent of wages. 

The public loss as a result of in- PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc 
dustrial disputes in the textile in- 
dustry in 1923 was $13,232,911. Manufacturers of Corn Products 

Strikes vs. Lockouts. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

The Monthly Labor Review for | 
June, 1923, states that “no distine- 
lion is drawn for statistical pur- 
poses between a strike and a lock- 
out,” since in many cases it was 
daificult to find a “sound basis for 
separate classification of such in- 
dustrial disputes.” 


WAHCOLITE 
A Bay State product 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


have been the selling value to the 
\] public of goods that would have 
| been produced had 
R RII strikes? 
of 


there been no 

Strikes either deprive us 

goods or make us pay higher 
prices as-a resull of shortage. 

Wages are 169 per cent of the 

selling value of manufactured arti- 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
]. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


33 
SSHLICA 
ox. 2 
| FOURT 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 


mostsatisfactory 


fountain on the mar- 


ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 
Masonic Building installed it. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Spel for Cotton 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Registered Trade Mark No. 70991 


CREAM SOFTENERS | HYDROLIQUID 


Neutral Sulphonated Cotton Softeners for stripping 


BLEACHING OIL 


Used in Kier boil for dissolving Cotton wax. 


SOLUBLE OIL 


Alizarine Assistant—Turkey Red Oil—Sulphonated Castor Oil 


ACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Reclaiming Bobbins By 
Textilac Treatment 
Continued from Page 12 


spools, thus eliminating the rough- 
ing up of the surface and the ten- 
dency to splinter. Naturally Textilac 


adds materially to the life of the 
spool, 
In treating paper tubes, we lock 


the tube in its original shape, and 
Textilac makes it proof against wa- 
ler, ol and steam. Tubes have 
proven satistactory when used in 
placé of wood bobbins where filling 
wind is employed. 

Irregularity of been a 


finish has 


This roving bobbin was given 
a shellac treatment. The heat 
created by the rapidly revolving 
spindle caused the surface to 
become sticky. Naturally the 
roving adhered to it. 


large obstacle in the path of many 
bobbin treatments. Lack of proper 
factory equipment caused different 
lots of treated bobbins to vary. Our 
factory is equipped with special 
electrical and mechanical appliances 
giving us a capacity of many mil- 
lions of finished bobbins and elim- 
inating irregularity of finish. 
Normal shipment can be made 
three weeks from receipt of goods. 
New bobbins, when Textilac-treat- 
ed, possess a better surfacing that 
instantly raises the efficiency of 
every department. The regular ser- 
vice makes no impression upon 
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Page Super Heavy 


Textilac which is proof against wa- 
ter, oils and steam. 

Although a number of bobbin 
manufacturers combatted the devel- 
opment of our treatment, because 
they recognized if as an enemy to 
bobbin-replacement orders, now 
they are commencing to appreciate 
the value of this treatment on new 
bobbins. They rely upon increased 
volume of business. 

The bobbin shown in this illustra- 
tion has been Textilac-treated and 
is steamproof, oilproof and water- 
proof. It will not erack, splinter 
nor require re-reaming. 


This roving bobbin was given a 


; 


The same bobbin after we re- 
moved the shellac and paint, and 
processed it. It is steam, oil and 
waterproof. Roving was steam- 
ed on it six hours without any 
ill effect to either yarn or bob- 
bin. 

shellac treatment. The heat created 
by the rapidly revolving spindle 
caused the surface to become sticky. 
Naturally the roving adhered to it. 

This bobbin was taken from a lof 
that had been enameled. It had been 
steamed only once, yet the surface 
softened, became sticky and pro- 
duced enough tension to break the 
yarn before it left the bobbin. 

The same bobbin after we remov- 
ed the shellac and paint, and proc- 
essed it. It is steam, oil and water- 
proof. Roving was steamed on if 
six hours without any ill effect to 
either yarn or bobbin. 


Here's 
year 


China Grove 
Cotton Mills, 
China Grove, N. C. 


plied 


positive 
than ever before. 
The Page Galvanized-after-weaving process covers Page 


Fence this year. 
tion Fence. 
in erection. 


We are equipped to give prompt, 


Fence 


protection for your property af 


with a uniform protective coat of zine fiwe times 
ordmary fencing—the last word in economical pro 
tion. 


Ask for plans and estimates on 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Protected by a 
Page-Armco 


cr Weavil 


35 


less cost per 


Fabric 
heavier than 
perty protec- 

i-a 
Page Protec- 


efficient service 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Fire 


insurance adjustments 
but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


losses, 


Over 70% 


will 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 


information. 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


recoup your 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 
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ARE YOUR FLOORS SAFE? 


No matter how new or how well laid your floors, unless 
they are in the sanitarily clean condition which results from 


the use of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


they are not as safe as they should be if your busy workers 


are to be protected from accidents. 


| which results from sure footedness and a sense of foot 
from slipperiness. It gives your workers that confidence 
which results from sure footedness and a sence of foot 


security. 


Moreover the trial of this cleaner 


will prove that the cost is negligible. 


— 


Ask your supply man 
| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
66 ~ 
| uperior 


Long Service Flyer Fresser 


Are you using them? If you are not you have a 
surprise coming to you when you learn how they 
“Cut the cost” of operating and upkeep. 


They are made of the very best of Norway lron— 
properly fitted and adjusted before leaving our 
plant. Made to give the maximum service at the 
minimum cost and upkeep. 


“Quality features Built-in not talked-in.” 


Catalog on request 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Need of Research in Textiles 


WHat it the coton industry doing 

in scientific research? What 
provision are great mills, growers’ 
associations and merchants’ making 
for the sustained investigation -of 
of basic facts? 

Research does not mean experi- 
mental technology, though often 
confused with this very important 
phase of production. These are to- 
day making few organizations who 
are making very creditable progress 
in technological modifications, based 
largely upon accepted but uninvest- 
igated data. In many instances this 
borders upon research, and there is 
a twilight zone between technology 
and research difficult to clearly de- 
fine, but if is not seientifie research 
in the accepted understanding of 
this term. 

Only in the analytical, disinterest- 
ed and experimental consideration 
of basic facts, in the effort to bring 
these more in harmony with funda- 
mental technology does research lie. 
(nd in this day of scientific under- 
standing, no industry can hope to 
hold its place without adequate re- 
search. There is a deleate balance 
between the different great funda- 
mental industries in an industrial 
age, that can only be distrubed af 
the expense of the entire social and 
economic fabric. If one industry 
lacks the inspiration and construc- 
live progressiveness because of lack 
of research it will disarrange other 
industries. 

The other day our great dailies 
were filled with photographs trans- 
mitted by wire from Cleveland. An 
actual photograph was taken in 
Cleveland, translated in terms of 
electrical energy to a receiving sta- 
tion in New York, and ready for the 
photo-engraver in 45 minutes. The 
photographs were amazingly accu- 
rate, the demonstration completed 
convincing. 

News photograph distribution ts a 
very large and a very important 
commercial venture today. Many 
concerns are engaged in this busi- 
ness, and it is a profitable and inter- 
esting field. A control of this busi- 
ness is, therefore, an attractive com- 
mercial prize. It is conceivable that 
the owners of our wire communica- 
lions may reap large profits from 
this fleld in the near future. 

Profits Measured by Sevice. 

It is obvious that these profits will 
in no small degree be the measure 
of this new public sevice. Pictorial 
news, the visualization of events, 
may become almost as rapld as the 
transmission of the printed word. 

The world heard of tele-photo- 
graphy years ago as a vague possi- 
bility, recently as a laboratory 
achievement and the latest phase 
was the convincing demonstration of 
these practical possibilities. 

All of this research. The next 
move will be the coordination of all 
discovered facts leading surely and 
sanely to the commercialization of 
the patient geniuses of research ex- 
perts in the employ of the telephone 
company. In the meantime these 


men, will be pushing on tmto un- 
trodden 


wilderness of science, 


some yet unborn mircale. 
working calmly, unhurriedly on 
There is a complete severance be- 
tween the function of research and 
applied technology. The connecting 
links between these two departments 
are the companys executives. Sup- 
pose the lords of the copper Wires 
the masters of the tireless dynamos 
had stopped just where Franklin, 
Giray, Bell and Morse left them? 
Suppose Edison and Steinmetz and 
others had let “well enough” alone’? 
Where would we look today for the 
miracies of the fluid we still do not 
understand completely? Electricity 
would still be a dubious experiment, 
trick than a social and economic fac- 
for in our lives. 
motor 
same 


In chemistry, in steel, in 
transporation, we have the 
picture. The common interest is 
served. through research. The ulti- 
mate policy of the great producing 
agencies is determined in the labora- 
tory by scientists in advance of prac- 
tice. Every operation, every modifi- 
cation and incident of production is 
studied by scientific minds. 

No fact, no process, no method is 
accepted as final. These industries 
never allow themselves to get on a 
trial and error basis. Every ma- 
chine, every unit of organization is 
merely a transitory form to be re- 
placed by something better, as soon 
as it may be discovered and tested. 
From the waste dump of industry, 
from the dreams of men, Golecondas 
have been created through trained 
curiosity. Great universities have 
been founded and richly endowed to 
train men to become the sensitive 
nerves of industrial progress. This 
is the very soul of progress. 

In the textile fields the nearest 
approach (and a very creditable en- 
lerprise indeed) is the laundrymen's 
association. Today this modest or- 
ganization comes close to dominat- 
ing the textile situation. They have 
earned the privilege. Knowledge is 
light and light is power. 

No modern industry involves more 
delicate process, 18s more comple X if 
physical essentials than the spir- 
ning, weaving and finishing of fab- 
ric. In point of actual and potentia! 
size, no industry may compare with 
the production of textiles. It was 
the first industry to employ ma- 
chines, the first to introduce seria! 
production and the division of laber. 
It led civilization into the modern 
industrial era. These are great 
honors. 

A devoted group of inap'red in- 
ventors created this wealth for all 
lime through their genius. [hey 
were exploited, robbed, looted of the 
fruits of their labor in most in- 
stances. The commercial geography 
of the world was changed through 
their invention. The economic hfe 
of this planet underwent miraculous 
transformation due to applica- 
lion of the ideas they dreannad 
alone. 

Their example of what research, 
even unassisted research, can do is 
before the eyes of all men who may 
see, and yet, 150 years after the 


birth of this industry, its fundamen- - 
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tal processes are unchanged. 


Tech- 
nology has advanced and ampuiified, 


productive powers multiplied be- 
yond belief, yet in principle, in basic 
understanding few changes have 
taken place. Arkwright or Cromp- 
ton would understand a modern mil! 
after a half hour's inspection; un- 
derstand it, and improve it. 

Research in the textile industries 
must begin with the fiber. Are we 
growing cotton and wool by the best 
methods? Are the different regions 
of production making exhaustive, 
scientific tests to prove that the best 
practice is in force today? 

The waste through improper, un- 
certain, highly varying qualities in 
raw material is immense, beyond 
belief. The great problem of the 
Southern cotton grower can not be 
solved merely by higher prices for 
raw cotton, for higher prices in raw 
cotton mean higher prices in fabric 
and are generally reflected in com- 
parative economic conditions. 

When cotton is high, other neces- 
sities of life are high, and the con- 
dition of the farmer is little if any 
improved, whatever benefit may ac- 
crue to the mere trader and gam- 
bler. Wise men are strongly of the 
opinion that the time is not far 
distant when the Southern farmer, 
enlightened and instructed in other 
phases of agriculture, will prefer to 
feed the world with foodstuffs 
rather than the hungry spindles 
with cotton, the fruit of his misery 
and the enforced self-denial of his 
family. 

A research laboratory that con- 
nected the efforts of the agricul- 
tural expert and co-ordinated them 
with the mills, might save the sit- 
uation. 

There is a myth that we can not 
grow flax in this country. It is true 
that we can not grow flax ‘by the 
same methods employed since flax 
was first pulled from the earth in 
the Neolithic Swiss Lake villages. 
This does not mean that we can not 
grow flax and harvest it by modern 
methods, and make it a part of our 
textile equipment. Research might 
solve this problem in a few years, 
and add inealculable wealth and 


fabric satisfaction to this people. 


We grow the worst and the best 
wools in the world in America. 
Scientific research might discover 
for us what is the ideal type of 
wool for spinning certain types of 
fabric, what breeding conditions are 
desirable, what types of food are 
essential. This means research. 

Beyond the fiber lie the great 
questions of yarn and fabric. What 
is the ideal twist for yarn for spe- 
cific purposes? What counts and 
weights answer most fully the needs 
of the body or the myriad industrial 
uses for fabric and yarn? 

The immense wealth squandered 
through stupidity by the automobile 
tire makers and the spinners of long 
staple cotton could easily have been 
obviated if science had preceded 
technology. 

If their conclusions had been cor- 
rect in the first instance, then every 
subsequent act of the tire makers, 
including their vast and unprofitable 
cotton farms in the Southwest, were 
perfectly correct. The mistake was 
made in the assumption of facts and 
not the. proof of facts. 
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might have been financed for a cen- 
tury by saving this waste. 

We need a research laboratory, 
independent of any single industry, 
independent of any group in indus- 
try, headed by a man of independ- 
ence and position in the scientific 
world, equipped with adequate lab- 
oratomes and funds to conduct field 
work, and in the name of common 
sense, let the men who work under 
his direction be adequately recom- 
pensed for their labors, made secure 
in their position, unaffected by po- 
litical changes in the industry or 
outside of it. 


Build a scientific soul for the tex- 
Lile industry, and raise this indus- 
try to the dignity of a profession, 
and put if on a basis of equality 
with the other great industries in 
America that have built our wealth 
and are our strength in peace or in 
war. 

Neither commercial shrewdness 
nor technological skill is enough. 
There must be a_ vision broad 
enough in an industry to compre- 
hend the value of knowledge that is 
assured by all. 

And the time must come when 
ihe guiding technical genius in mills 
will be recompensed by the engi- 
neering fraternity intellectual 
and scientific equals. 

Our habit of building an institu- 
tion, housing it in a beautiful build- 
ing giving it a high sounding name 
and then paying the responsible 
brains in that institution wages that 
are madequate for a high grade of 
clerkship, is one of the most waste- 
ful and stupidity eriminal habits 
that we possess. 

If we are going to have research, 
in this industry, if we are going to 
have adequate research and connect 
i. with inspired technology, let it 
be the best; an imitation of no other 
undertaking, but a sincere and ear- 
nest effort to build an institution 
that will be the fruitful parent of a 
greater textile industry of tomor- 
row.—M. D. C. Crawford in Daily 
News Record. 


German Cotton Mills. 


Cotton spinning mills are assured 
of full operation for several months 
ahead. New orders are again being 
received as cotton prices show an 
upward tendency. It is noticeable 
that yarns are being imported in 
imecreasing quantities from England 
trance, and Belgium. Cotton weav- 
ing mills, however,-are not so well 
situated and report a large number 
of looms idle. Although sales of 
lighter staple articles are satisfac- 
tory, there is little demand for 
heavy colored materials which 
form the chief product of the 
Rhineland district. — Consul Chris- 
tian T. Steger, Dresden, April 26. 


Our Imports Into China. 
Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Hongkong during 1923 amounted to 


$29,729,200 gold. Of this amount, 
Great Britain furnished $16,072,528; 


China, $7,006,351; Japan, $4,961,646, 
and the United States only $66,150.— 
Consul Leroy Weber, Hongkong, 


Research April 12. 


OBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Ls 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 inches Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
‘ with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgess, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc, 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


See 
~ 
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Line 


Interchangeabilityis 


of Power 
standard in so many 
plants. 


Cat 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


mm, --=--/ MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Transmissionary 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


a feature that has made 


LINE 


Machinery the 
of the country’s largest 


alogue on request 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning 
Ring 


Frames for 
Twisters for Cotton. 


J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Cotton, 
Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Plax and Novelty 
Yarn 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders 


W oonsocket 


Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Pawtucket, 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
teels 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Number Ten 


(Continued from Page 18) 


to run and have all frames built for 
those specific numbers. Would want 
cards, drawing and slubbers in a 
department to themselves on ac- 
count of the humidity and would 
want intermediates and fine frames 
in a department to themselves. The 
same humidity on cards is not suf- 
ficient for fine frames and interme- 
didates. 

I would equip the ecard room with 
portable scales to weigh waste made 
By this method I 
would be able to keep up with any 
lenk in waste that might be in the 
plant. The word waste covers 
multitude dollars and cents at the 
end of the year. 

Would arrange filling frames in a 
department to themselves and warp 
frames to themselves, as it does not 
fake the same humidity with filling 
as warp. I would run all warp 
frames with filling wind and would 
have broad gauge with tape drive. 
rom experience we have found we 
con get higher percentage produc- 
tion with less waste from tape drive 
than with band and with filling 
wind. It preserves the elasticity of 
the yarn, 

Where ordinary warpers are used 
they should be in connection with 
spooler 

The slasher should be in a room 
nlone, as no machines in the whole 
manufacturing process work under 
same condition as the slashers and 
should be treated as an individual 
unit to get the proper results. No 
draft ought ever to be allowed upon 
slasher evylinder while running. 
would have wood hood. From ex- 
perience I find they are far supe- 
rior to metal. Also would use cork 
insert friction on beam drive with 
positive drive upon cylinders. 

Would use circulating size system 
with heat and control and register. 
Too often we turn steam on size 
kettle call. It boiling when it is 
only disturbing the sizze mixture; 
with thermetrograph we can tell 
just what we have boiled our size. 

I would have my drawing in room 
between slasher room and weave 
room with double acting door so 
that no draft would be coming from 
either. In drawing. room would have 
n man to do nothing but look after 
the care harness and reeds and if 
he could not save his salary I would 
look up one that could. 

The weave room should be built 
so as to have advantage of all light 
possible. Either have saw tooth 
roof or skylight. Each loom should 
have individual motor with safety 
appliance to knock off or cut out 
current when loom slams same as 
starting box on other motors. 

Weave room should be equipped 
with looms for diversified weaves to 
take care of market conditions as 
they arise. The day of just plain 
loom weaving for money-making 
has passed. Novelties, specialties 
and small orders we must be equip- 
ped to take care of. I would have 
installed in weave room, vacuum 
cleaning system and also carrier for 
all cloth as it comes from loom to 
convey it to packing room without 
handling it but the one time from 


at each process. 


loom until it reached finishing or 
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packing department. Each loom 
should be equipped with pick coun- 
ter which I think of all systems is 
the most reliable one. Each depart- 
ment should be equipped with time 
clock. 

In cloth room or packing depart- 
ment would want it built with. per- 
feet lighting system with no possi- 
ble chance of dropping foreign mat- 
ter from overhead. Each machine 
motor driven without any shaft ex- 
cept inside machine. Handling of 
the finished cloth has a great deal 
lo do with reputation of mill. Tow 
often good cloth has been given a 
bad name on dirty ends that were 
made in fillhy cloth packme depart- 
ment. Seconds have often been 
classed as first and firsts as seconds 
on account of bad light or 
judgement. 

Would equip plant to finish all 
goods when practical, for if the 
lintsher can make money, why can- 
not the manufacturer prepare and 
get what belongs to him there? 
\fter the plant was thoroughly 
equipped would want everything 
that could possibly be done for 
health of operative by means of 
modern ventilation. 

All trucks should be ball bearing 
lo run as light as possible, using the 
number absolutely necessary with 
reserve in stock. 

When all was completed would in- 
stall waste plant to take care of 
waste from the mill. 


poor 


W. A. R. 
Number Eleven 

Mills that were built ten years ago 
cannot compete with mills that are 
being equipped today. To improve 
our equipment, in my opinion, we 
should begin at the opening room. 
We should first install a bale opener 
of the modern type, then investigate 
the condition of the picker ma- 
chines. Beater blades should be put 
in good condition. Grid bars should 
be adjusted to take out the proper 
amount of motes. 

From my experience, the speed of 
the three-blade beater should not 
exceed 850 R.P.M., or 900 at the most. 
I would prefer putting the stock 
through a one-blade beater on 
carding beater after it leaves break- 
er lapper. Finisher lapper should 
nol produce more than 2,400 pounds 
of production in ten hours. 

The cards should then be inspect- 
ed. The licker-ins should be put in 
proper condition, rewound if neces- 
sary. It should be seen that all card 
clothing is tight on the cylinders. 
Light carding is better for cleaning 
the stock and for breaking strength 
of yarn for the reason that there is 
not so much cotton in the card and 
the card can do the work that is 
required of it. 

Drawing is a process that should 
be carefully watched. Mills that are 
still operating the old model draw- 
ing frames should discard them and 
install the new model machines. It 
is also important to install enough 
drawing frames to reduce speed of 
1%-inch front roll by from 250 to 
275 R.P.M. 

Every mill should be so arranged 
that the machines in one process 
will supply the next process with 
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stock to keep it going without hav- 
ing to draft the stock too much. I! 
would prefer the following rules for 
draft as near as possible for 24s to 
308 yvarns. Drawing firsl 
».25; second process, 5.26; 


machines, 3.40: 


process, 
slubber 
intermediate fly 


frames, 4.25: fine roving frame, 5. 
I mention these hecause we know 


many mills with old equipment do 
not have enough card room machin- 
ery to keep the spinning spindles 
going al capacity if they draft the 
stock as it should be drafted. How- 
ever, it would pay any mill to in- 
crease the capacity of the card room 
machinery in order to get the draft 
right without. decreasing the pro- 
duction on the spinning. It might 
he contended that if would tncrease 
the cost of production to add more 
machinery, but I think it would tm- 
prove the running of the work in 
every process in the mill so that the 
operative could run so much more 
work that the number of o>eratives 
could be reduced, thereby reducing 
the cost of preduction and at the 
s me | me production would be in- 
cre sed ond quality imoroved 

If wou'd poy any mill thal ts not 
equipped with a humidifying system 
erates one that 1s old and in 
efficient, to investigile and install 
the best type of modern humidify- 
ing equipment to suil the purpose 
The increase in the quality: and 
quantity of the output will pay for 


the installation of such a system. 
Humidification not only makes 
smoother and better yarn, but if 


eliminates slipping of belts and 
gives the machines the advantage of 
a greater percentage of speed that 
is required of the belt. 

It would also pay any mill that is 
not equipped with a good lighting 
system to equip the plant with a 
proper system. Good light is essen- 
tial to good work. 

In considering the cost of these 
improvements we would also con- 
sider the cost of operation of the 
mill. Any mill man should know 
that anything that will promote the 
quantity and quality of his produc- 
tion without adding dollar and cents 
to the pay roll will increase the cost 
per pound of production. 

A. J. 


Carding 
Continued from Page 14 

moved by the Duplex can be regu- 
lated by the setting of the rolls to 
the licker-in and by the surface 
speed of. the rolls. The settings and 
speeds depend entirely upon the 
class of cotton being used and the 
quality of work desired. 

The fact that the motes, leaf and 
foreign substances are removed 
from the ecotton before it reaches 
the cylinder and flat clothing nat- 
urally increases the life of the card 
clothing, as it is not subjected to as 
rough usage as if these foreign sub- 


stances were allowed to pass on to 


the eylinder-and flats. The clothing 
is at all times in much better con- 
dition to give satisfactory carding. 
and requires stripping and 
grinding. The cylinder, doffer and 
flat strips taken from a card which 
has this duplex device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing, 


less 
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as they contain less short fibre and 
foreign matter. Flat, cylinder and 
doffer strips can be carded without 
the reed of frequent stripping, and 
s rerf4arkably good quality of work 
obtained from same. The quality of 
the carding is very much improved 
and produces a very much better 
quality of yarn. 

To enable a greater 
the speed of the Duplex rolls we 
are now equipping these devices 
with the compound drive. This en- 
ables the mill to take out as greaf 
or as small a percentage of waste as 
they may desire. 


Cotton Condition 65.6 Per 
Cent 


Washington, June 2.—This vear's 
cotton crop began the with 
the lowest condition with the excep- 
tion of 1920, since the keeping of 
such records was begun 953 yeurs 
gi). 

In its 
issued 


variation in 


first report of the season. 
today, the Department of 
Agriculture placed the condition on 
May 245 as 65.6 per cent of a normal. 
In 1920 if was 62.4 per cent of a 
normal on the same date. The con- 
dition this year is 7.2 per cent below 
the average condition on that date 
in the last ten years, as statistics of 
acreage are not collected until June 
"%. The estimate of acreage and 
forecast of production will be made 
July 2. 


Condition in foreign cotton pro- 
ducing countries is very good, the 
department announced in a sum- 
mary of reports from abroad. The 


acreage in the principal producing 
countries this year exceeds that of 
last year by more than _ 2,000,000 
acres, these reports indicate. 
Announcement of the acreage 
planted to cotton this year will be 
made by the department next month 
when a forecast of production also 
will be issued. The area in cultiva- 
tion at the end of June last vear, 
ihe department announced. was 38,- 
709,000 acres, as revised by a final 
check, the area picked last year was 


37,130,000 acres, and the yield per 
acre was 130.6 pounds. 
The condition of the cotton crop 


on May 25 was 65.6 per cent of a 
nermal, compared with 71.0 a year 
ago, 69.9 in 1922, 66.0 in 1921 and 
72.8, the average of the last ten 
years on May 25, the Department of 
Agriculture announced in its first 
report of the season. 

The condition of 
Sates follows: 

Virginia 63, North Carolina 71, 
“outh Carolina 68, Georgia 68, Flor- 
ida 77, Alabama 70, Mississippi 69, 
Louisiana 70, Texas 66, Arkansas 58, 
Tennessee 54, Missouri 52, Oklahoma 
08, California 91, Arizona 90, New 
Vexico &9. 

The cotton area in foreign coun- 
lries this year as compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 

India 23,088,000 acres, an increase 
of 1,296,000; Egypt, 1,648,500, a de- 
crease of 220,100: Brazil, 1,965,800, an 
increase of 453,800: Russian Turk- 
estan, 705,000, an increase of 405,000; 
Uganda, 49,000, an increase of &85,- 
000; Korea, 378,000, an increase of 
8,000: Mexico, 279.000, an increase of 
37,000; Argentina, 154,800, an in- 
crease of 98,300. 


the crop by 
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DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK .- 


VIRGINIA 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS ad 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO..saco, MAINE 


way 
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THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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Established 1894 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal atlention lo shipments of every sale to secure 


most perfect uniformily of staple and character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices alt every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


| Unassanio: 


CHASSANILOL CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.. 


& CO. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


Cotton J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
iississippi Delta Staples a CLARKSDALE. MISS. 
Specialty 


Merchants and Shippers 
“Rodchurch” 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Cable Address 


OKLAHOMA 


(Unincorporated) 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Colton Exchange 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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Report of Edgar Watkins, 


Counsel for 


American Cotton Manufacturers 


Your efficient’ traffie 
George W. Forrester, has reported 
generally as to the activities of your 
traffic department. Perhaps it may 
not be out of place for me to sup- 
plement this report. 

In my report to you a year ago I 
gave you.a general deseription of 
the rate system existing in Southern 
territory and between Southern terr- 
itory and territories. I then spoke 
of the then pending investigation 
known as the Southeastern Glass 
Rate Case. Reeently Mr. Commiss- 
ioner Joseph B. Eastman in direct 
charge of that case has presented a 
tentative plan for the adjustment 
of the rates of this territory. His 
plan is a mileage scale of rates. The 
former rate basis in Southern terri- 
tory as shown In my address a year 
azo was one of group points largely 
and of giving markets rate relation- 
ships based not so much on dis- 
lances as on market competition. 
Theoretically the plan of Mr. East- 
man is just and the propriety of its 
application to the higher rated traf- 
fic is generally recognized. There 
nay be some questions as to the eco- 
homic soundness of applying the 
plan to the heavy and low priced 
commodities. The proposed adjust- 
ment recognizes the advantages of 
the location of all commodities and 
Coes not seek artificially to lessen 
or equalize such advantages. 

li is not now proposed to extend 
the Eastman plan to the commodities 
you manufacture. These commod- 
ities are entitled to commodity. rates 
ond neither the earriets nor the 
commission propose any change in 
that situation. Retaining as is now 
understood special commodity rates 
on your products, the application 
thereto of a mileage scale would 
not be generally disadvantageous. 
On the average such plan with the 
retention of the commodity rate 
would probably give a better re- 
cognition of the advantages of your 
respective locations. Final decision 
by the commission will not be made 
until late in the year; but whether 
that plan or the suggestions of the 
carriers to continue rate groups and 
rate relationships be adopted, you 
w Hl not be seriously affected. 

It may be not without interest 
lo you to state something of the ex- 
tent of the investigation which pre- 
ceded the suggestion of Mr. East- 
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man. Hearings were had in several 
Southern cities and in New York, 
Cincinnati and Washington. The 
festimony and the exhibits together 
constitute some 20 thousand pages 
of record. The briefs, when com- 
pleted, will themselves make thous- 
ands of pages of printed matter. The 
expense to the carriers and to the 
shippers and to the Goverment was 
large: but, if as a result of this a 
permanent system of rate making is 
established, the expense will not 
nearly equal the good that will re- 
sult. Indeed one of the things most 
needed by busimess is stability in 
rates. You need to know not only 
what your rates and rate relation- 
ships are but what they will be, and 
the plan of Mr. Eastman will make 
stability. Southern railways are 
now generally earning gratifying re- 
turns, commodity prices especially 
on coal are lower than heretofore 
and it is not unreasonable to expec! 
that there may be reduction in rates. 
As stated in my report of a year ago 
you are interested both in the meas- 
ure and in the relation of rates bu! 
more in the later than in the for- 
mer. At the recent meeting of the 
National Asssociation of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers the discussion evidenced 
a fear of increased rates. There is, 
especially in the South, no justifi- 
cation for higher than present rates. 
There is a provision of the Merch 
unt Marine Act known as Section 28 
which denies to import and expor! 
shipments the lower rates and more 
favorable regulations usually appli- 
ed thereto, unless the shipments 
move from and to the United States 
in vessels documented under the 
laws of the United States. The ef- 
fect of this statue, if and when ap- 
plied, will be harmful to southern 
ports and would tend to force ex- 
ports and imports through the 
North Atlantic ports and especially 
through the already over taxed port 
of New York. The section at this 
lime is under suspension with the 
possibility that Congress will fur- 
ther extend the suspension. 
Bulletins are prepared by us and 
furnished to Mr. Forrester. and to 
your capable secretary, Mr. Adams, 
for distribution. In these, questions 
of immediate interest are discussed 
and advice as to your rights given 
ljuring last year, forty-three of such 
questions were discussed in some 
7 bulletins. Your members are en- 
Litled to advice on questions of gen- 
eral interest and my firm welcomes 
the opportunity to assist you in this 
way. We have during the past year 
furnished many opinions, prinei- 
pally relating to transportation 
question to your members. 
Blackstone said that every gentle- 
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inan should study law. By gentle- 
man he meant one who did not work 
for a living. We define the term as 
meaning men who honestly earn 
their livings and such are under an 
obligation to know something of the 
law. Indeed, necessity forces busi- 
ness men to learn some law. As 
gentlemen their duty and as busi- 
ness men their interests require 
this of them. IU therefore not 
improper nor unprofitable for you 
to listen to a statement of the gener- 
aul principles of legislation in this 
country and of some statutes which 
daily affect their business. 
, It is necessary protection and a 
duty to assert your legal rights. Each 
by demanding his rights aids in se- 
euring the rights of society. Proper- 
ly 4o performthis duty requires a 
study of our system of government 
and demands the taking of an in- 
terest in governmental affairs. [ft is 
a matter of paramount necessity to- 
day for every citizen to become an 
active and intelligent partner in the 
body politic. The government 
your partner and you should 
that your partner does its duty. 

We hear much of law enforce- 
ment, and law enforcement is good 
but not sufficient. The enforcement 
of the law may be analogized to 
treating a patient for a_ disease. 
is something, however better than 
mere treating a disease and that is 
lo prevent the disease. What. we 
need is a government prophylactic 
treatment. It is far better to prevent 
the disease by creating a 
for law than it is to treat 
ease by enforcing the law. 

some distinguish between law and 
statutes and scientifically there are 
differences but what scientists call 
public law and mere ephermal stat- 
practically may be considered 
one. 

The present 


Is 


is 
see 


respect 
the dis- 


as 


tendency is towards 
regulating everything possible. It 
were better if there were fewer 
statutes. Buckle was correct when 
he said: 

“The most valuable additions to 
legislation have been enactments de- 
structive of preceding legislation: 
and the best laws were repealed.” 
One tribunal spent days and con- 
siderable public money in deciding 
whether or not a particular porcine 
genealogy was so stated as to con- 
stitute an “unfair method of com- 
petition.” In at least one state it is 
contrary to law to teach that there 
are facts supporting the theory of 
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evolution. But I need not take your 
time to describe freak legislation be- 
cause that kind does comparatively 
little harm and is at the worst only 
annoying. 

Some propose to select the parents 
by eugenic laws, we have matern- 
ity statutes and estate taxes; so we 
have both pre-natal and post-mort- 
en regulations. 

There much legislation pre- 
sented by sincere men and women, 
untrained in the scienee of govern- 
ment and of business economics, 
which substantially handicaps busi- 
ness and does no counter balanc- 
ing good. This kind of legislation 
comes in cycles and in one or more 
periods in the life of every country. 
The more tgnorant the reformer the 
more energetic and conscientious he 
can be: for, were he informed, he 
would know the futility of his pro- 
posals and would be restrained in 
his advocacy thereof. Knowledge 
mikes for conservation. 

Cromwell spoke of the English 
laws as an “Ungodly Jumble.” 

A careful and accurate observer 
described the conditions in England 


IS 


in the first half of last century as 
follows: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that 


the history of the commercial legis- 
lation of Europe presents every pos- 
sible contrivance for hampering the 
energies of commerce * * * In every 
quarter and at every moment the 
hand of government was felt. Duties 
on importation, and dut.es on ex- 
perfations; bounties to raise up a 
losing trade, and taxes to pull down 
a remunerative one; this branch of 
industry forbidden, and that branch 
of industry encouraged * * * Then, 
loo, we find laws to regulate wages: 
lows to regulate prices; 
gulate profits; 
interest of money; custom louse 
urrangements of the most vexalious 

After this doleful desemption of 
conditions all of which and more we 
can duplicate, the writer wisely con- 
cludes: 
“To maintain order, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, 
and to adopt certain precautions re- 
specting the public health, are the 
only services which any government 
can render to the interests of civil- 
ization.” 
The theory that the laws should be 
so limited was the judgement of the 
founders of our nation and emphasis 
was frequently given to the princi- 


laws to re- 
laws to regulate the 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 


E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro Texas 


LEVERETT & MOORE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President 
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Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 


Members 


Terrell, Texas 


I. L. Brin, 


Vice-President 


New York Colton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY | L.W.MAGRUDER & CO. 
Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Cotton 
Mississippi 

Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Cotton 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WwW 
DOMESTIC ESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Charlotte, - - - - - N. 
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ple that too much legislation unduly 
restrained freedom. Thomas Jeffer- 
son said: “Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when 
to reap, we would lack bread.” 

We begun in 1870 haltingty to reg- 
ulate prices and practices and dur- 
ing the fifty years thal such course 
has been pursued we have gone far- 
ther perhaps than any other gov- 
ernment save only revolutionary 
France and Soviet Russia. 

A leading New Englander a year 
ago in addressing the Natienal Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers said 
that in Massachusetts alone there 
were seventeen laws regulating and 
restrictine cotton manufacturers. 
The United States fixes transporta- 
tion charges, regulates methods of 
doing business by prohibiting what 
is termed unfair, prohibits undue 
restraint of trade, controls the bank- 
ing mdustry and exacts numerous 
taxes, some of which are burden- 
some and others merely nuisances. 


There are thirty-three Federal Com- 


missions each exercising regulatory 
rowers over some phase of busi- 
ness and there is little or no im- 
portant business which ts not hamp- 
ered by some form of regulation. 
Thousands of laws are annually pre- 
sented to the Congress and new and 
unduly restrictive amendments to 
the Federal Constitution are propos- 
ed. States vie with each other in 
finding new means of taxation, re- 
striction and regulation. 


To say a method of doing business 
must not be “unfair,” that a restraint 
(‘f trade must not be “undue,” and 
that a charge must be “reasonable,” 
leaves the business man in a maze 
‘f doubt. When there is doubt 
and uncertainty there is opportun- 
ity for injustice and oppression. 

Recent disclosures prove the ex- 
isting and extensive corruption a- 
mong officials, national and state. I 
am persuaded that all honest offi- 
cials are not dead, but certainly 
more fraud and bribery have re- 
cently bean uncovered than at any 
other period of our history. Two 
causes contribute to this condition, 
lhe more important one being a low 
ethieal standard in ‘polities, such a 
standard as condemns bribing dele- 
gates to Presidental conventions by 
promises of offices. .Such bribery 
is no less corrupt and is more harm- 
ful to the public interests than brib- 
ery by money. The other is the 
large number of indefinite and pater- 
nalistic statutes. Office holders are 
numerous and. their powers and 
duties are not always clearly stated, 
thus giving them opportunity to 
claim uncertainty as an excuse for 
oppression. 

But we have regulation with us 
snd two problems are presented to 
business thereby: one, what can be 
cone to lessen the extent thereof. 
ond two, how best to operate there- 
with. 

Business can influence the char- 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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acter and properly limit the extent 
of legislation. There are labor blocs 
and agricultural blees but there is 
no business bloc. The division of 


our people into groups, each striv- 


ing for its own supposed interest, is 
unfortunate and business sheuld not 
form a bloc or try to procure pref- 
erential legislation. There have 
been and probably are large aggre- 
gations of capital possessing actu- 
ally or potentially monopolistic pow- 
ers and these at times seek to pro- 
cure what they want by. bribery or 
improper’ influences. These should 
he dissolved and the directing in- 
dividuals adequately punished. Busi- 
ness generally is free from this praé- 
lice 


If arouses suspicion among some 
for business in association merely 
io present the particular facts nec- 
ess iry to be known in order property 
lo legislate concerning tn interests. 
However, when not too. strongly 
urged by large group of voters, legis- 
laters are willing to listen to facts 
sid are influenced by legitimate ar- 
g.ments. There is therefore oppor- 
tunity for the business man of char- 
acter, by interesting themselves in 
ihe election of capable and honest 
men, to influence for good the poli- 
fics and practice of our govern- 
ments, national and state. Likewise, 
business men who know'the princi- 
ples of political economy, more pro- 
perly business economics, may be 
communicating openly, frankly and 
intelligently, this knowledge to legis- 
lators, executives and admiunistra- 
five commission do much to miti- 
gate and something to remedy evils 
in legislation and in the admunistra- 
tion of the law . 


But generally it is said that poli- 
lics is unfair, unjust, demogogic and 
irremediable, and that 18 give as an 
excuse for not participating in busi- 
ness; as your business is so largely 
affected by law and its admuinistra- 
{.on, your interest as well as your 
duty demands that this phase of 
your enterprise should not be neg- 
lected. Politics from which results 
statutes and regulations is but one 
department of business. 


In practically meeting the situ- 
ation of over-reguiation which 
handicaps business, there is a ne- 
cessity for organizations such as 
this. 


Rulings on the thousands of tax 


‘questions, decisions on the rights of 


shippers and on the extent to which 
control by commissions May go, re- 
quire daily study and investigation 
by men specially familar with such 
questions. The lawyer ofa genera- 
tion ago would be helpless in many 
of the situations where now busi- 
ness must be advised. Law books 
are valuable but a knewledge. ef 
bus.ness economics 1s absolutely es- 
sential to the lawyer of*to-day. The 
cost of this expert advice is prohi- 
bitive to individuals and.can be ob- 
tdined only through associations of 
of men of Itke interests. 


Co-operation of fair minded ethi- 
cal business men in trade associa- 
tions is therefore necessary, and this 
and similar associations should be 
free to function for the general good. 


~ 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 19.—Semi-Voile. 


Plain woven. Grey width, 42 inches 

57 ends and 60 picks per square inch, in the grey. 

Warp yarn, 47s, hard twisted. Filling yarn, 94/2, hard 
twisted. 

Weight, 7.75 linear yards (9.04 square yards) per pound, 
in the grey. 

Unbleached. 


Sample No. 20.—Sateen. 


Warp sateen (5-harness). Finished width, 39 inches. 

172 ends and. 90 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 77s. Filling yarn, 89s. 

Weight, 6.15 linear yards (6.66 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached, mercerized, and schreinered. 


Sample No. 21.—Poplin. 
Plain woven. Finished width, 54 inches. 
183 ends and 58 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 87/2. Filling yarn, 67/2. 


Weight, 2.48 linear yards (3.72 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 


Bleached, piece-dyed, and mercerized. 
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Let Us Quote 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoman, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenville, S .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


uxtra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carotina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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: Cotton Goods 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse, N. C 

Peerless Cotton Millis. 
Thomaston, Ga 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

Postex Cotton Mills, 
Post, Texas 

;onzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Gonzales, Texas. 

Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ot Worth St. New York 

Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills | 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 
10 and 12 Thomas St. 


New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York.—Cotton goods trading 
was more active in unfinished lines 
during the past week. The activi- 
fies of two syndicates interested in 
purchasing print cloths resulted in 
the purchase of about 140,000 pieces 
within the past ten days. Regular 
users of gray goods bought in mod- 
erate quantities for delivery in June 


and there were some contracts 
placed for deliveries running into 
August. 

Finished goods were not so active 
as unfinished lines. Wash goods 
continued slow, with only = small 
sales. Ginghams, percales and 
bleached goods sold in moderate 


volue. Business on almost all classes 
of wash goods has been held up by 
the very unfavorable weather. The 


newest styles in the novelty lines 
are moving fairly well but only 
through small orders for quick 


shipment. 

Now that the first half of the fis- 
cal year has been reached by many 
jobbing houses, it is expected that 
they will begin to purchase in 
larger volume. Many of them have 
bought only in very limited quanti- 
ties for their fall requirements and 
there are indications that they may 
be expected to buy more actively 
from now on. 

Curtailment of 
creased somewhat during the week 
and it is now estimated that the 
mills of the country are not oper- 
ating at only about 80 per cent of 
their capacity, and some authorities 
regard this estimate as being high. 

In the primary markets, inquiry 
for print cloths and sheetings was 
fairly active on Friday and Satur- 
day and sales were fairly good. 
Most of the business placed call for 
June delivery, but there was some 
contract business running into Au- 
gust. Prices were firm. 

Sales of .38%-inch 64x60s were 
made for spot delivery at 9% cents 
early in the day, and for June al 
9% cents later. July deliveries also 
brought 9% cents, but only a few 
houses were ready to sell that 
month at the price. For 68x72s 10% 


production in- 


cents was paid for later deliveries 
and 10% cents was paid for later 
deliveries and 10% cents for spots 


and nearby. Additional sales of 60x 
8s al 7% cents, spots, were made 
and sales of many of the odd con- 
structions in small lots. 

Sheetings were more active than 
for some time. Sales of 5-vards al 
9 cents, 5.50s at 8 cents, 4-yards at 


10% cents, 2.858 at 14% cents and 
6.15s at 7% cents were reported. In 
some instances quantities ran up to 
a half-million yards. 

Sateens sold in 10,000-piece lots 
this week at 11% cents for 4.70s and 
12% cents for 4.20s, but could not be 
duplicated at those low figures for 
other and smaller lots. Fall River 
sold 4.378 at about 54 cents a pound. 
Twills were quiet. Some additional 
business was done in osnaburgs and 
pajama checks at quoted prices. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
for the week showed improvement 
over the last few weeks, but on the 
whole continues far below the aver- 
age of normal times. The estimated 
for the week are placed al 
95,000 pieces, the increase being due 
to revived interest in sateens. De- 
liveries will extend through the next 
two or three months. Moderate in- 


sales 


quiry continued for 36-inch low 
counts, also some of the wider 
styles. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 1% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gay groods, 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-1in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13% 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 15 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard i2 
Brown sheetings, stand. 16 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 4 
Staple ginghams 15 
Kid finished cambries 9 ai0 
Dress ginghams 1842a21 
Standard prints 9% 


Cotton Brocades From Lombardy. 


Cotton goods exported from Lom- 
bardy to the United States consist 
principally of brocades, made from 
cotton and cotton shoddy. The city 
of Monza is the center of the indus- 
iry in Lombardy, and the brocades 
produced are chiefly for upholstery 
purposes. The exportation of this 
kind of goods to the United States 
in 1923 was more than five times 
that for 1922—Consul C. A. Carri- 
gan, Milan, Italy, Mareh 27. 


Athens Firm Wants to Supply 
Oriental Rugs. 

\ company in Athens, Greece, de- 
sires an American market for orien- 
lal rugs and carpets of any descrip- 
Lion. 


TRADE 


| BOSTON ,MASS. 


— 


( ware TYING MACHINES HAND | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES i 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ., 


MARK 


ILL .U.S.A. 


~ 


OUFAERN COTTON GOODS 
| 
| 


~ 
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tle change in the yarn market last 
week, although some signs that are 
expected to lead to an improved de- 
mand were evident. Curtailment 
has. shown an increase and the 
amount of yarn coming to this 
market is not large enough to allow 
any great increase in the size of 
stocks held by the dealers. Prices 
held steady in spite of the poor de- 
mand. Actual sales continued small, 
with most buying limited to small 
orders for spot and nearby ship- 
ment. Many users who ordinarily 
buy in lots of from 10,000 to 15,000 
pounds have been purchasing only 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds at a time. 

Carded yarns were somewhat 
more active than the combed counts. 
Sales of insulating yarns in mod- 
erate volume were reported. 

Inquiry for carded knitting and 
weaving yarns was slightly better 
but resulted in only a few sales. 
Prices are generally below replace- 
ment costs but there are not as 
many bargains available as there 
was a few weeks ago. Yarn from 
stock is being peddied at prices 
which spinners will not accept. At 
the same time, prices for future 
delivery are quoted two cents under 
spot and nearby prices, even though 
there is no profit in the price of the 
latter. 

Yarn prices were quoted in this 
market as follows: 

Two- — Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s__..42 ply 
10s 43 add 2-ply 26s 50 abl 
12s to 14s__44 2. ply 30s 


2-ply 16s___46 2-ply 40s 61 


2-ply 20s__ 46%a47 2-ply 50s 72 a... 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
40s 59 au. 
10s to 12s 40s ex... 64 a66 
14s_. 44 a 50s 72 
a46 60s 78 
208... 46 a Tinged Carpe — 
248 48 a48% 3 and 4-ply.38 a_. 
26s White Carpet— 
30s__ 51 abl™& 3and4-ply.41 a 
57 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 
6s, 2.ply..36 a 12s, 2-ply._.40 aé4l 
2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.45%a46 
4-ply 3642a 26s, 2-ply__49%a50 
10s, and 30s, 2-ply..51 
2- ply 38 a 
Warne. 
10s 43 24 4 
26s 50 a. 
14s 30s a53 
16s_. ..46 a 40s 61 a. 
20s__. 46 a 
Single 
6s to 8s 20 45%a46 
= 
128... a3 a 26s 49\ea 
l4s_. 43%ea 30s 51 
16s 44 a 
Frame Cones 
Ss a 2s 454ea46 
10s. ..41¥a 248 4644a 
12s 42 a 26s 47 a 
l4s ..42%a43 28s 48 a 
30s 50 abl 
44 tying in a49 
208... 45 
Peeler Etc. 
2-ply 16s___60 2-ply 50s 78 a 
2-ply 20s 63 ms 2-ply 60s 80 a&3 
2-ply 30s 66 a 2-ply 70s 98 a. 
2-ply 36s 68 a 2-ply 80s l O7a 
2-ply 40s_..70 a72 
Combed Cones. 
10s. 50 aol 63 a65 
12s ..61 ab2 32s ..638 a65 
14s... 52 abd32 34s 65 a67 
16s 53 abd 36s... 70 
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18s 54 38s 
20s aA {0s 71 
22s 55 ab56 Os 78 
24s 56 60s a 
56 (Os | 00a 
2ks i ads 80s l 10a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2.ply..52 a 568, Z-ply..62 a 
228, 2-piy..53 a 40s, 2-piy..61 a 
248, 2-piy_.55 a 45s Hly..71 a 
30s, 2-ply 57 50s -Diy..75 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s 44 a 22s 50 a 
12s a 26s 53 a 
l4s 46 a 28s a 


20s 49 a 30s 56 a 


Delhi As a Distributing Center for 
Indian Piece Goods. 
Sufficient prominence has not 
thus far been given to Delhi, India, 
as an important piece goods center, 
according to Trade Commissioner 
James E. Miller, Bombay. Delhi is 
centrally located, having direct com- 
munication both by rail and road to 
every part of the country in so far 
as northern India is concerned, and 
is in an admirable position to ade- 
quately meet the requirements of 
the whole of the United Provinces, 
central India, certain portions of 
the Punjab, Rajputana, and the 
large neighboring native States, the 
city already serving as a center of 
distribution for this area through 
its many bazaars. The business in 
imported piece goods at the present 
time practically all goes to Man- 
chester, England, although moder- 
ate sales of American grey goods 
have been made. Samples of mate- 
rials popular on the Delhi market 
will be made available upon appli- 
cation to the Textile Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, Db. C. Refer to 

File No. 16960. 


Production of Artificial Silk Large. 
The production of artificial silk 
yarn in the United States, according 
to the Silk Association’s figures, has 
increased from 2,445,000 pounds in 
1914 to 35,380,500 pounds in 1923. As 
recently as 1920, production amount- 
ed to only 8,000,000 pounds. In ad- 
dition to the present producing ca- 
pacity there are several artificial 
silk mills under construction in the 
United States at the present time. 


Colored Hosiery Popular. 

The vogue for new colors in hos- 
iery is Causing considerable changes 
in manufacture. One mill in the 
Philadelphia district which four 
years ago was making only four col- 
ors is now manufacturing 48 differ- 
ent shades. Some large firms state 
that as much as 80 per cent of their 
hosiery business is in colors. This 
demand for many shades naturally 
increases manufacturing costs some- 
what. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsb , 2nd V -Pres. 
. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. !. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE, 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR — 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexceelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, lar, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell” irect to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire ‘on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. ¢ 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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For Sale 
!—Model K Barber-Colman Tying 
in Machine, nearly new. 
2-78” Reed Space Modified D 
Draper Looms, new. 
10—_Lowell Cards, good condition. 
j—New Deep Well Pumps with 


motors. 


Textile Machinery 
Exchange 


Box 1355 Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 
Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per.inch per insertion 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Industrials Financed, Refinanced, Reorganized 
Additional working capital procured 
All correspondence absolutely confidential 


HIRAM H. POWERS & COMPANY, INC. 
15 State Street, Boston 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Market Street, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Griffin, Ga. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


ston. Buffato. 


750 Frelin nghuy Sen, Ave: Newark. N. J: 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
| — | 
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MPLOYMEN T 
BUREAU 
| the fee for joining our employment 
ureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. _No. 4135. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. WBighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family. have 
good textile education and can run the 
job. No. 4136. 


OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 
ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher tender or sec- 


ond hand in spinning. Well qualified 
for either place. Best of references. 
No. 4189 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
employed in good mill Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. No. 4140. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms an can et 
excellent results. Good references. oO. 
4148. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing pilart 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
triclan. Bmployed at ee but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. 6, ne 
family. Best of references oO. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill Now located in Bast, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. BWxcellent 
references. No. 4167. 
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WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
o—_ manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. PWx- 
cellent references. o 4162. 


ANT position HS master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 


die work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
man. Excellent references. 
iv). 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
a am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ra and overseer. Good references. No. 

i. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
ond past record. No. 4169. 


WANT osition as 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room -f : e mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


superintendent or 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
Prefer 
dles. 
erences. 


superintendent or 

Will go anywhere. 

arn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 

an come at once Best of ref- 
No. 4176 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Practical man of long experience on 
all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as superintendent .or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now $2 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT osition as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ gg and can sive 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
_ reliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 


ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


- 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
_ Pirst- class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. ‘Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
‘references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 


signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 


wepvins plants. Good references. No. 
4192. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 41938. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre _ 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. C. S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
om 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
manager of help. Good references. No. 
4198. 

WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 


seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199 
WANT position as carder. Have had 7 


years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of good habits and 
character and can ve good refer- 
ences. No. 42303. 
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WANT sition as overseer weaving on 
any ulnd of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good feasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4203. 

WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4208. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 

own. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


Ww ANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No 4207 


Ww ANT position as carder. Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill Best of references. No. 4208. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mil! 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 4! 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
ean come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTBR mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor. 
respondence strictly confidential. No 
_ 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would accept place as 
carder and spinner. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 
who can successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences No. 4224. 


WANT rposition as ‘superintendent 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 
better job. Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it No. 4225. 


WANT position as overseer weave room 
or cloth room. Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 
References to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4226. 


WANT position as superintend- 
ent Age 25, graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 
manager of testing laboratory in larg» 
mill. Excellent reference No. 4227. 


WANT ‘position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 
a wide variety of ee. Excellent ref- 
erences. No. 422 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
either or both. Age 35, have family 
Experienced man who can give as ref- 
erence some of the best mills in the 
South. No. 4231. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill 
Long experience es both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults. o. 4333. 


w ANT nosition as overseer carding. 
employed as night carder, 
job Have had 20 years’ experience irs 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp 
ing, both white and colored work. C 
furnish good references. No. 48f4 


Now 
but wish day 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineéring Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


wANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 


ANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Vruid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
B. Willlams Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER’, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, veons Co 
BENCH LEGS, CmeSSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wiits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Wilte Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins & Son, 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, tne. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, tInc. 
Seydeél- Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 


CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 


CcCOMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


(Revolution, 


The Root Co. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

ee & Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
=LECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Beit Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Altis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
ING)— 


Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EX TRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Piants, Inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemovu 3 & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Worke 


thao” PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. Watson M 9. Co 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cores. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness 

Works. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oILs— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. WN. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
U. &. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE.- PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


and Reed 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE F SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg: Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST |tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILINGS (Iron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Dine raveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, Ino. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES. GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products Cc 


REIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you 
for quotation—we 
unlimited 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. 0. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


send sample of wire with request 
will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 


capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Richmond, . Va. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Boston an 
the South i TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed ‘A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD'S 
SALESAGENCY 


232 Summer Street 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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John P. Marston Co. STRIPPER CARDS— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— Parks-Cramer Co. | 

H. A. Metz Inc. L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 

A. Klipstein & Co. tlantic Dyestu 

Seydel Chemical Co. Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Bosson & Lane. “Cyclone Fence Co. 

Walt, Jacques & Co. Metz. H. A. Wie, AND SASH, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS Bis. co 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. TEMPLES— WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— Draper Corp. Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. WHIZZERS— _ Mauney-Steele Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co. TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— Ww erne. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 

Bosson & Lane. 5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. Henry L. Scott & Co. iabined: Windine Ce. YARN PRESSES— 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. TRANSFER STAMPS— WINDOWS— Economy Baler Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. Kaumagraph Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The. TRANSMISSION BELTS— Lupton’s, Inc. vor" 

' Carrier Engineering Corp. . L. Scott o. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co Charlotte Leather Belting Co. " 

SOF TENERS— Chicago Belting Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Grant Leather Co. — 

Borne, Scrymser Co R . 

Gena. Ce. Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 

Seydel-Thomas Co. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

SKEWERS— TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— Gastonia, N. C. 

S. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

ourtney, e Vana 5S., OO. Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. William Sellers & Co., Inc. BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Walter L. Parker Co. T. B.. Sons Co. 

David Brown Co. TOILETS— Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Sr Vogel, Jos. A., Co. Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 4 
Fn ota | TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 

Arabol Mfg. Co. ilesante’’ Davee: aie te and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. v Machines, Dye House Ballers. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. me oma 

United Chemical Products Co. SILENT CHAIN— 

ink-Be o. 
the. Morse Chain Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. TRUCKS (MILL)— SINGLE OR 
SOFTENERS (Oi!)— Rogers Fibre Co. 

Bosson & Lane. TUBES, PAPER— DOUBLE FLANGE 

E. F. Houghton & Co. Sonoco Products Co. 

SOLOZONE— TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

SPINDLES— "Draper Gorman Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 

Southern Spindle yer Co. . 

Southern Spinaie Fly PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 

SPINNING FRAMES— N Ww 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 

Fournier & Lemoine. | VENTILATING APPARATUS— \ 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. American Moistening Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- Parks-Cramer Co. ! 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. VENTILATING FANS— ; 
SPINNING RINGS— 6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. } 

Draper Corp. WARPERS— 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. : 

Whitin Machine Works. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. { 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Draper Corp. 
SPOOLS— T. C. Entwistie Co. } 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. . 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. Bosson & Lane. M cha cal It at 

Jordan Mfg. Co. Drake Corp. e nil | r 10n 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. ey . 

Walter L. Parker Co. Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

— See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. WARP STOP MOTION— Gravity or Pressure Types 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— raper Corp. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Link-Beit Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

= WARE TYING ‘MACHINERY Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 

Whitin Machine Works. 

ichols Mfg. Co. 
meric Rogers Fibre Co. 

STARCH— Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— Florence, Mass., uv. S. A. 

Keever Starch Co. hitin Machine orks. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. WASTE PRESSES— 

Penick & Ford, | ASTE PRESSES— Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

American Trust Co. Link-Belt Co. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKLKRINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. io 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 
Spinning, [wisting and 
Spooler Tapes 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


VOGEL 


Frost Proot losets 


Over 3(0.000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


‘Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y- PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Specify 
‘"UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills | 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ii. 
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More Efficient Knitting 
Machine Drives 


This is a partial view of one group of 
knitting machines used in the manufac- 
ture of seamless hosiery at the plant of 
H. K. Regar & Sons, Bridgeport, Pa. 


The drive shafts for these groups of 
knitting machines are mounted on Fafnir 
Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes, a double 
bearing box being used at the end of 
each shaft next to the motor, and single 
bearing boxes at other points of support. 


This kind of drive affords a splendid 
opportunity to install Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ing Bexes and save power, time and oil, 
to say nothing of greatly reducing the 
wear and tear on belts and general main- 
tenance. 


FAFNIR 
Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Box 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


0. R. S. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
230 Vail Ave. P. O. Box 1847 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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